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The  Way  of  the  Mountains 

First  Prize  Story  in  Inter-Society  Contest 

Margaret  Batterham,  '18,  Cornelian 

"Wal,  Pandory,  I  reckon  Zeb'U  be  down  today  to  git  ye. 
He  sartin  took  a  fancy  to  ye  last  fall  when  he  come  this  way. ' ' 
The  large-framed  mountaineer  gazed  speculatively  at  his 
young  daughter  as  he  handed  back  the  gourd  from  which  he 
had  drunk  the  sparkling  spring  water. 

"Ye  air  a  right  pert  gal,  and  ye  must  make  him  a  good 
woman.  I  hate  to  have  ye  go,  but  there's  so  many  young 'uns 
coming  on. ' ' 

The  young  girl  of  fourteen  years  listened  passively  to  the 
brief  praise  and  injunction  of  her  parent. 

''Ain't  I  agoin'  to  git  no  more  laming?"  inquired  Pan- 
dora, to  whoni  the  short  attendance  at  the  county  school  had 
been  a  great  source  of  pleasure. 

"Whut  do  ye  want  with  larning  and  sech?  I  jest  let  ye 
and  the  young 'uns  go  to  that  air  school,  fer  I  promised  ye 
mommie.  Don't  ye  worrit  'bout  gitting  edicated.  Zeb  won't 
like  it.  Wal,  I  must  commence  on  this  here  row."  Bart 
Brank  wound  about  his  neck  a  worn  and  soiled  red  bandanna 
with  which  he  had  been  mopping  his  reeking  brow,  and 
renewed  his  work  in  the  corn  patch. 

Pandora  picked  up  the  two  heavy  buckets  of  water,  and 
slowly  zigzagged  up  the  short  incline  to  the  large  cabin,  set 
upon  a  knoll.  About  the  doorstep  of  stone  several  young 
children  played.  As  their  sister  passed  into  the  dwelling, 
they  pulled  at  her  skirts  and  asked : 

' '  Pandory,  air  ye  agoin '  away  ? ' ' 
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The  girl  placed  the  buckets  on  the  shelf  of  the  kitchen 
where  her  stepmother  was  busily  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  the  noon  meal. 

"I  reckon  Zeb's  comin'  ater  me  today." 

"Ye  won't  git  to  go  down  the  creek  to  school  with  us  no 
more.     Do  ye  want  to  go  with  Zeb?" 

' '  I  ain  't  asayin ', ' '  evaded  Pandora.  ' '  Pappy  wants  me  to 
go  and  Zeb  wants  me,  so  I'm  agoin'." 

At  midday,  Zeb  Sawyer,  from  the  next  county,  came  after 
his  young  bride  whom  he  had  first  seen  the  last  fall,  and  had 
then  made  the  declaration  that  he  would  return  in  the  early 
summer  to  take  her  back  with  him.  The  ceremony  was  brief, 
with  only  the  members  of  the  family  present.  With  passive 
indifference.  Pandora  bade  a  perfunctory  farewell  to  all  her 
home  associations,  and  drove  off  with  her  tall,  well-built  hus- 
band. Her  few  belongings  were  securely  stowed  away  under 
the  seat. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  the  mountains,  when  Zeb 
drew  reign  beside  a  little  board  house  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

''Whoa!  Wal,  we're  har.  Thar  comes  ma.  Lookie  up 
yonder.     Thet's  our  house." 

Proudly  he  pointed  further  up  the  cove  where  a  little  white- 
washed house  was  perched  jauntily  on  the  end  of  a  ridge. 
Pandora  looked  about  her  curiously.  A  little  old  woman  was 
hurrying  down  the  short  path. 

"Wal,  Zeb,  ye've  brung  her  home.  My,  whut  a  pert  gal 
she  is !  Git  out,  honey,  and  com  on  in.  Ye  must  be  plum 
tuckered  out  ater  the  long  drive." 

The  mother-in-law  fondly  stroked  Pandora's  arm  as  she 
alighted.  Melvira  had  never  had  a  daughter  of  her  own,  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  of  expectation  that  she  had  waited  the 
arrival  of  her  son 's  wife.  With  solicitous  care.  Pandora 's  wel- 
fare was  assumed.  She  was  unaccustomed  to  receiving  so 
much  attention,  but,  accepting  this  as  one  of  the  phases  of  her 
new  life,  she  graciously  succumbed  to  the  unusual  treatment. 

With  the  calm  acceptance  of  the  inevitable.  Pandora 
assumed  the  duties  of  her  new  life.  She  ought  to  have  been 
happy,  because  her  lot  was  an  ideal  one  for  a  young  mountain 
girl.     She  possessed  a  pleasant  home  in  the  little  whitewashed 
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house  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  companionship  in  the 
devoted  and  kindly  Melvira,  and  a  loving  husband  in  Zeb. 
But  often  when  Zeb  returned  in  the  evening  from  the  fields 
high  up  on  the  ridges,  he  found  Pandora  seated  on  the  door- 
step, gazing  yearningly  at  the  tall  mountains,  purple  in  the 
twilight  as  the  sun  fondly  leveled  his  last  rays  upon  their  lofty 
summits.  To  her,  they  embodied  all  the  lofty  aspirations  of 
perfect  freedom,  crudely  formed  in  her  mind,  but  neverthe- 
less strongly  felt. 

When  Zeb  called  out  to  her,  ''Pandory,  ain't  we  agoin' 
to  hev  hominy  fer  supper?"  Pandora  threw  out  her  arm, 
arising.  "Look,  Zeb,  ain't  the  mountings  purty  this  even'?" 
Then  overcome  by  their  strange  nearness  and  beauty,  she 
burst  out,  "Wouldn't  ye  love  to  be  like  them?  So  f reelike, 
with  nothin '  to  bother  ye  ? " 

Her  dreamy  grey  eyes  fell  on  her  husband,  who  gazed  at  her 
strangely,  and  she  realized  the  futileness  of  making  him  under- 
stand the  relentless  order  of  events  which  had  given  her  no 
choice  of  her  life,  and  had  ruthlessly  crushed  her  play  of 
individuality. 

Through  the  long  winter,  Pandora  faithfully  performed 
her  duties  as  a  housewife,  and  to  all  appearances  seemed  recon- 
ciled to  her  lot. 

One  day  early  the  next  spring  Zeb  strode  into  the  house, 
his  brow  furrowed  with  a  deep  frown.  His  wife  looked  up 
from  the  stove  where  she  was  busily  engaged  in  frying  bacon 
and  eggs,  and  mildly  inquired : 

"Whut  be  the  matter?" 

' '  Old  Tom  Perkins  has  sold  his  place  to  some  f urriners,  and 
they  air  breakin'  ground  today  fer  a  house,"  he  burst  out. 
"They'er  atryin'  to  buy  up  some  other  folkses.  In  a  little 
while  we'll  have  strangers  all  around." 

Pandora  looked  up  with  interest. 

Zeb  tramped  wrathfully  up  and  down  the  small  kitchen. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  ef  they  come  and  settled  down  peace- 
f ullike,  but  torectly  they  '11  be  acuttin '  down  timber,  achangin ' 
all  the  roads,  and  atearin'  up  this  cove  generilly. " 

His  wife  attempted  to  sooth  the  agitated  man. 

"Wal,  wait  a  spell,  Zeb,  and  see  whut  happens." 
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' '  I  reckon  we  won 't  hev  nothin '  to  do  with  'em, ' '  he  replied 
balefully. 

The  newcomers,  who  had  created  such  a  disturbance  in  the 
neighborhood,  proceeded  unconcernedly  to  buy  up  as  much 
land  as  possible,  and  to  speedily  erect  such  a  dwelling  as 
befitted  their  station  in  life. 

With  fascination.  Pandora  watched  the  fast  rising  dwell- 
ing from  her  own  doorstep  across  the  cove,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  of  inter'est,  borderin'g  upon  excitement,  that  she 
received  the  news  from  the  implacable  Zeb  that  "the  man 
Collins  had  brung  up  his  family,  a  wife  and  two  childer". 

Often  when  Pandora  ran  down  to  Melvira's  home  intent 
upon  some  exchange  of  household  goods,  Mrs.  Collins  and  her 
two  children  passed  in  a  buggy,  and  always  the  lady  graciously 
smiled  and  spoke.  Sometimes  as  the  girl  walked  along  the 
cove  road  down  the  creek  upon  an  errand  to  some  neighbor, 
she  saw  the  young  mother,  seated  by  the  side  of  the  creek  with 
a  book  in  her  hand,  while  the  two  barefooted  children  delight- 
edly splashed  about  in  the  water,  their  cries  of  pleasure  sound- 
ing far  down  the  road.  Hidden  by  the  growth  of  bushes,  Pan- 
dora lingered  to  watch  the  strangers,  wishing  that  she  might 
speak  to  them. 

An  opportunity  offered  itself  one  day.  She  was  busying 
herself  about  the  front  room  of  her  home  when  a  childish  voice 
startled  her. 

"Please,  may  we  have  a  drink  of  water?" 

She  turned  quickly  and  saw  two  children  timidly  standing 
on  the  threshold,  the  boy  in  a  sailor  suit,  holding  the  hand  of 
a  dainty  little  maid  with  curls,  clad  in  a  blue  frock. 

With  equal  shyness  Pandora  spoke  to  the  Collins  children. 
"Set  down.     I'll  git  ye  some  frum  the  spring." 

When  she  returned  the  boy  inquired,  "Do  you  live  in  this 
little  house?" 

Pandora  nodded. 

"What's  your  name?"  asked  the  little  girl  as  she  accepted 
the  gourd  filled  with  water. 

"Pandory." 

"What  a  funny  name,"  commented  the  boy. 

The  girl  hung  her  head  in  shame  at  the  condemnation. 
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The  little  girl,  seated  upon  the  doorstep,  looked  out  over 
the  cove  and  exclaimed  with  delight,  ' '  Bruvver,  this  is  the  tiny 
house  we  see  from  our  house.  Us  come  a  long  way."  Then 
wearily  dropping  her  head  against  the  doorpost,  she  sighed, 
''I  so  tired." 

"You  mustn't  be  tired,  sister,  'cause  we  got  to  go  home  to 
mother.     She'll  wonder  w^here  we  are,"  encouraged  the  boy. 

"Don't  ye  mommie  know  whur  ye 're  at?"  inquired  Pan- 
dora with  much  anxiety. 

"No,  'cause  we  were  picking  blackberries  and  we  got 
losted, "  explained  the  brother. 

"Us  didn't  find  many."  The  little  girl  looked  ruefully 
down  at  her  torn,  stained  dress  and  the  few  blackberries  in 
the  bottom  of  her  small  pail. 

"Ye  must  go  back  to  ye  mommie,  she'll  be  that  worrited 
over  ye, ' '  said  Pandora.  After  a  few  moments  of  thought  she 
continued,  "Little  gal,  ater  ye  rested  a  spell,  don't  ye  think 
ye  could  walk  ef  I  holped  ye  along?" 

The  child  in  all  her  daintiness  and  refinement,  despite 
her  worn  and  dishevelled  appearance,  looked  up  at  the  uncouth 
mountain  girl  and  smiled,  nodding  her  small  head,  "Me '11 
try." 

After  a  short  rest.  Pandora  put  on  a  sunbonnet  and  gently 
assisting  the  little  girl,  the  trio  started  down  the  path. 

"Hit  won't  be  fur  ef  we  think  of  purty  things,"  encour- 
aged Pandora.     "Don't  ye  like  the  mountings?" 

"Yes;  mother  says  they  are  lovely,"  explained  the  little 
boy. 

Although  Pandora  attempted  to  beguile  the  time  in  her 
crude  fashion,  the  way  seemed  long.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
the  three  wandered  up  the  slight  eminence  to  the  newly-built 
house.  Pandora  carrying  the  little  girl  and  leading  the  boy  by 
the  hand.  The  mother  saw  them  coming  and  ran  out  to  meet 
them. 

As  she  relieved  Pandora  of  her  burden,  she  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
my  precious  ones !  Mother  has  been  so  worried.  She  thought 
you  were  lost.     The  men  have  been  out  looking  for  you. ' ' 

"We  did  get  losted,"  laconically  explained  the  boy. 

Silently  Pandora  was  slipping  away  when  Mrs.   Collins 

called  out,  "Don't  go  away,  I  want  to  thank  vou." 
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Timidly  Pandora  returned  to  the  spacious  porch. 

' '  Come  in  and  rest.  You  must  be  very  tired.  Where  did 
you  find  the  children?" 

Awkwardly  Pandora  took  a  chair.  ' '  They  come  up  to  my 
house,  up  thar. ' '     She  waved  her  hand  towards  her  home. 

' '  Yes,  muwer,  Pandora  lives  in  that  weeny  white  house, ' ' 
explained  the  little  daughter. 

When  Pandora  arose  to  leave,  the  children  cried  out  in 
dismay. 

''Mother,  make  her  come  back  real  soon,"  begged  the  boy. 
"We  like  her  'cause  she  tells  us  things  about  the  mountains." 

''Yes,  do  come  back,"  urged  Mrs.  Collins.  "Bring  your 
work  in  the  afternoons,  for  I  too  want  to  know  of  the  moun- 
tains. ' ' 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Pandora's  acquaintance  with  the 
Collins  family  began.  In  the  afternoon  when  Zeb  was  away 
in  the  fields,  or  down  the  valley  in  the  little  village,  she  would 
often  slip  away  to  the  house  across  the  cove  where  hours  of 
happiness  were  spent.  The  intellectual  woman  divined  the 
strange  wistfulness  of  the  girl  for  a  broader  outlook  on  life, 
and  in  a  kindly  fashion,  tempered  with  love,  she  attempted 
to  impart  to  the  mountain  girl  knowledge  of  the  beautiful 
things  of  the  world  and  of  right  living.  Thirstily  Pandora 
drank  in  all  the  teachings  for  which  she  had  so  yearned,  realiz- 
ing more  and  more  the  narrowness  of  her  own  life.  She  never 
mentioned  Zeb,  and  her  hostess  did  not  dream  that  the  mere 
child  was  married. 

The  two  children  claimed  part  of  Pandora's  visits.  She 
joined  them  in  their  play,  living  the  delayed  joys  of  childhood 
in  her  married  life. 

Having  spent  more  time  than  usual  with  Mrs.  Collins  one 
evening,  Pandora  was  late  in  coming  home.  When  she  entered 
the  house,  Zeb,  who  had  returned,  called  out  impatiently: 

"Whar  ye  been  at?" 

"Jest  down  the  creek  to  Liza's,"  glibly  lied  his  wife. 

"Peers  to  me  like  ye 're  agoin'  down  thar  powerful  much. 
Ma  says  she  sees  ye  agoin'." 

This  caused  Pandora  to  be  very  careful  in  concealing  her 
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frequent  visits,  for  she  knew  that  they  would  be  brought  to  an 
abrupt  ending  if  ever  Zeb  knew  of  them. 

July  was  a  stormy  month.  The  heavens  seemed  to  glory  in 
drenching  the  world  in  frequent  summer  showers.  In  the 
lonely  afternoons,  the  bright  sky  of  the  morning  was  rapidly 
covered  over  by  huge,  black  clouds,  which  raised  their  for- 
bidding heads  from  the  horizon.  For  an  hour  or  so  these 
transient  guests  of  the  sky,  attended  by  lightning  and  gruff 
grumblings,  poured  forth  their  gift  upon  the  earth.  On  the 
mountain  sides  the  trees  bowed  their  heads  in  thanks  as  the 
water  dropped  on  their  leaves  and  silently  thence  to  the  loamy 
forest  floor.  Their  message  of  coolness  and  growth  having 
been  delivered,  the  clouds  passed  on  and  the  sun  broke  forth. 
At  this  advent,  the  weeping  earth  dried  her  eyes  and  gaily 
danced  in  the  sunlight,  her  manifold  tears  glittering  in  her 
gladness. 

On  such  an  afternoon  Mrs.  Collins  sat  in  the  cozy  living 
room  of  her  home,  reading  a  simple  story  to  Pandora  and  her 
children.  From  time  to  time  Pandora  glanced  uneasily  out 
of  the  window  as  she  marked  that  it  was  growing  late,  but 
the  storm  prevented  her  returning  home.  Just  as  the  last 
rumbling  of  thunder  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  she  arose 
to  leave,  a  figure  darkened  the  doorway.  Pandora  gasped  in 
alarm  when  she  saw  her  husband. 

Zeb 's  brow  was  black  and  his  face  was  distorted  with  rage. 

''Pandory,  ye  lied  to  me.  Bart  Shope  told  me  as  how  he 
seen  ye  come  in  har.  Come  on  home."  He  crossed  the  room 
angrily. 

Mrs.  Collins  arose  amazed.  ''Pandora,  who  is  this?  your 
brother?" 

Pandora  turned  piteously.  ''He — he  air  my  man,"  she 
stammered. 

Zeb  grasped  her  roughly  by  the  shoulder.  "Ye  come  on 
home,  I  tells  ye ! "  he  shouted. 

' '  You  married ! ' '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Collins.  But  overcom- 
ing her  surprise,  she  stepped  up  to  Zeb  and  intervened. 

"He  shall  not  treat  you  so.  Why  can't  your  wife  be  a 
guest  in  my  house?"  she  demanded. 

"I  ain't  aspeakin'  to  no  furriners, "  doggedly  announced 
Zeb.     "I  come  ater  my  wife." 
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"Miss  Collins,  don't  be  atalkin'  to  him.  He  don't  under- 
stand.    I'm  agoin'."     Pandora  turned  to  go. 

' ' But  you  shan 't  be  dragged  away  so.  I  've  enjoyed  having 
you  here  and  you  like  to  come.  If  he  treats  you  so,  leave  him 
and  come  and  live  with  me. ' ' 

For  one  moment  Pandora  stood  undecidedly  in  the  center 
of  the  room,  looking  at  the  woman's  upturned  pleading  face 
and  her  children  crouched  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  while 
Zeb  glared  at  her,  uttering  fearsome  oaths.  Then  with  dignity 
she  withdrew  herself  from  her  benefactress'  embrace. 

"Do  ye  tell  me  to  do  wrong  and  leave  my  man?"  Her 
grey  eyes  blazed.  "Ye — ye  that  has  told  me  purty  things  of 
how  to  be  good.     I'm  agoin'  back  home  with  my  man." 

The  woman  hung  her  head  in  shame  at  the  reproof  from 
the  young  girl  and  turned  away.  Pandora  repented  and  held 
out  her  arms  yearningly. 

"I  ought  not  to  have  lied  to  Zeb.  God  knows  I  love  ye 
and  want  to  stay  with  ye.  But  don't  ye  see  as  how  I've  mar- 
ried him  so  young,  fer  hit's  the  way  in  the  mountings.  They 
air  so  free,  but  the  people  ain't.  I'll  live  with  him,  but  I 
won't  fergit  ye  and  ye  teachings,  and  I'll  give  my  childer  a 
chanct. ' ' 

She  turned  and  joined  Zeb  at  the  door,  who  clasped  her  by 
the  arm  masterfully,  and  together  they  stepped  out  into  the 
twilight. 
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Pipes  o'  Pan 

Second  Prize  Story  in  Inter-Society  Contest 

Louise  Winston  Goodwin,  '16,  Adelphian 

The  last  low,  tender  notes  of  the  aria  breathed  and  sighed 
into  silence ;  and  slowly,  with  far  away  dream  thoughts,  Jane 
laid  her  violin  upon  the  piano  where  Peter's  hands,  dream- 
ing, still  held  a  hushed  chord,  as  if  ghosts  of  the  music 
might  yet  haunt  the  strings.  Then,  reaching  for  her  hand,  he 
held  it  close  against  his  cheek,  humming  softly,  "Oh,  Thou 
Sublime,  Sweet  Evening  Star." 

High  on  the  breast  of  the  mountain  was  the  bungalow — 
up  above  a  little  white  chapel,  and  a  cottage  where  an  old 
man  was  patiently  waiting  ' '  to  go  on " ;  above  the  narrow, 
winding,  red  wagon  road,  and  the  little  fields  with  scraggy 
snake  fences  around  them;  above  the  valley  where,  down  in 
the  distance,  a  new,  new,  little  town,  with  new  little  cubes  of 
houses,  all  sorts  of  colors,  in  new  straight  rows,  and  a  noisy 
saw  mill,  and  a  factory,  struck  a  note  of  discord  into  the  primal 
harmony  of  the  hills ;  and  where,  once  each  day,  too  far  away 
to  even  hear  its  alien  voice,  a  train  crept  around  a  mountain 
grade,  and  out  of  sight,  trailing  a  white-gray  scarf  of  smoke 
against  the  green  of  the  mountain's  breast. 

To  the  east  stretched  the  hills — piled  high  in  rugged  lines 
of  soft  green  peaks,  and  steep,  gray-lichened  granite  cliffs, 
seamed  with  fissures,  where  scraggy  balsams  clung — always 
brooded  over  by  great,  curling  white  clouds,  or  deep-bosomed, 
rumbling  ones,  blue  black.  To  the  north  were  the  hills,  and 
to  the  south  and  to  the  west.  It  was  a  garden  enclosed,  where 
Peter  lived,  and  Jane ;  and  the  city,  with  his  great  parish,  and 
her  gay  friends,  was  without  its  bounds. 

In  the  low-built  living-room  a  wood  fire  on  the  wide  stone 
hearth  warmed  the  chill  evening.  Shelves  of  Peter's  books, 
Jane's  piano  and  violin,  old  pottery — little  home  touches  from 
across  the  hills — made  this  for  them  the  fairest  house  in  all 
the  world.  And  tonight,  high  in  their  mountainside  eerie, 
together  they  were  playing  in  the  dusk — tender  and  infinitely 
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sweet,  from  their  favorite  opera,  "0,  Thou  Sublime,  Sweet 
Evening  Star." 

And  then  hand  in  hand,  before  the  fire,  they  talked  long  of 
the  years  since  he  came  to  the  hills  seeking  health  and  new  life ; 
of  the  year  that  was  gone  since  the  night,  when  for  thought 
of  her,  he  had  smiled  into  the  fire,  and  staunchly  said,  ''Not 
yet,"  and  after  a  month  of  eternity,  had  "gone  back"  to 
Jane.  And  now  they  were  here  together — among  his  new 
people — no,  "theirs" — here — home — .  Home — and  their  own 
hearth  fire  traced  shadows  on  its  walls,  big  soft  brown  shadows, 
of  two  heads  very  close  together.  Glowing  r'ed  in  its  heart, 
the  fire  burned  lower.  And  as  the  ashes  and  charred  ends 
about  it  grew  grayer  and  colder  and  blacker,  redder  and 
deeper  and  warmer  glowed  the  heart  of  it.  And  without,  in 
the  west,  through  the  absolute  listening  silence  of  night  in 
the  mountains,  serene,  steady,  beautiful,  swung  the  Evening 
Star,  slowly  and  steadily  lower  and  closer  to  the  great  still 
shoulder  of  Quiet  Mountain. 

And  as  silently,  through  the  glossy  leaves  of  a  rhododen- 
dron close  by  the  window,  a  pair  of  startled,  curious  eyes  were 
watching,  as  if  spellbound,  and  yet  afraid  of  what  they  saw — 
watching  the  fire  shadows  on  the  tender  face  of  the  woman. 
The  eyes  watched,  curiously,  the  woman — the  strange  thing 
that  sang  when  she  touched  it  with  a  stick — and  her  eyes, 
and  her  hand — that  was  in  the  man 's  now — it  made  the  thing 
sing!  It  sang;  but  it  wasn't  the  wind  in  the  pine  trees  at 
night ;  it  wasn  't  a  bird  nor  a  brook,  nor  a  fly  that  sings  in  the 
sun — but  it  sang.  Again  the  eyes  looked  at  the  woman,  and 
again  at  the  Thing.  .  .  Would  it  sing  again?  .  .  the 
eyes  wondered.  It  was  sweeter  than  sunshine  and  wind,  and 
moonlight,  and  everything.  .  .  And  suddenly  the  eyes 
grew  wild  and  crafty,  and  a  creature  scuttled  swiftly  and 
quietly  away  through  the  bushes,  up  the  mountainside. 

It  was  evening  again  in  the  mountains,  and  again  Jane  was 
playing — a  reverie — in  the  twilight.  And  suddenly,  at  the 
window,  she  saw  a  pair  of  eyes — strange  eyes,  all  wide  and 
wild,  and  yet  hungry  and  wondering.  Without  breaking  the 
melody,  she  whispered,  "Peter,  there's  someone  at  the  win- 
dow; it's  the  music,  and  he's  listening.     It's  chilly  outside — 
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he  might  come  in.  .  .  I'm  not  afraid,  Peter,  but  the  eyes 
are  so  strange  and  wild."  When  Peter  called  a  cheery  wel- 
come from  the  door,  the  eyes  were  gone;  and  a  rustle  in  the 
bushes  was  all  that  was  left. 

^  •)(•  ^  "Vr  "W  'TT  •}(• 

Another  evening,  and  the  hearth  fire ;  again  their  favorite 
aria,  and  throbbing  and  soaring — afire  with  the  passion  of  a 
poet's  love-prayer — it  seemed  to  wing  its  way  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  low-hung  Evening  Star  !  and  they  were  swept  with 
it,  out  and  away  into  the  soul  of  the  night. 

Suddenly,  across  the  threshold  comes  a  little  figure — 
more  a  spirit  than  a  child ;  came  slowly,  but  very  straight  and 
unafraid,  out  of  the  night.  There  was  a  rapture  upon  his 
face;  a  tenseness  in  his  body;  and  a  strange  half-soft,  half- 
wild  look  in  his  eyes — the  eyes  at  the  window.  He  stood 
straight  and  still  before  her,  watching  the  violin,  and  the  lovely 
face  of  the  woman,  until  she  laid  aside  the  instrument,  and 
held  out  her  arms.  He  laughed  then,  a  happy,  happy  laugh, 
with  yet  in  it  somewhere  a  tear  note  that  reached  her  heart. 

''0,  what  is  it — what  is  it?"  he  asked,  breathless — the 
strange  eyes  telling  the  story  of  a  darkened  room  somewhere 
in  his  little  soul.  "Oh,  it  isn't  sunshine,  or  books,  or  birds! 
Oh,  I  never  was  anything  so  beautiful  before !" 

' '  It  is  only  the  music  of  a  violin, ' '  she  said  softly,  laying  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Music,"  he  repeated,  and  for  a  moment  there  flashed 
across  his  eyes  a  look  as  if  he  "remembered",  then  the  empti- 
ness again.     "Music?  and  is  this  it,  or  you?     .     .     Music," 

.     laying  a  timid  finger  on  the  violin.     Then,  ' '  Music     . 
Music".     .     .     The  word  held  a  strange  fascination  for  him. 

' '  Have  you  never  heard  a  violin  before  ? ' '  she  asked,  taking 
his  hand  and  leading  him  to  the  broad  settee  before  the  fire, 
and  drawing  him  close  to  her  side. 

"Oh,  no!  I  don't  hear  things!  I  arn  them.  Nannie 
says  I  can't  'know'  and  I  can't  'understand'  things.  And 
she  says  if  I  let  things  he  me,  then  I  am  them.  So  I'm  the 
moonlight  things,  and  the  shadow  things,  and  the  birds,  and 
the  wind,  and  the  cloud-things!  I  can't  'know' — oh,  no. 
But  if  I  am  them,  whj^  then" — and  there  was  a  triumph  note 
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now — "I  can  go  at  night,  where  the  shadow  things  go,  and 
where  the  wind  goes,  and  I  have  the  best  time!  Maybe  you 
can  understand — but  then,  maybe  you  don't  he  things — do 
you?     Nanna  says  ladies  don't." 

With  a  sob  in  her  voice,  she  turned  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
to  Peter,  watching  back  in  the  shadow,  hidden.  "Yes,  little 
child,  I  understand.  .  .  So  you  'are'  music,  too,  little 
spirit  ?     I  half  believe  it ! " 

' '  Oh,  yes — this  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  can  be ! "  and 
he  clasped  his  hands,  and  laughed — clear  and  happy — ^with 
the  hidden  tear  note  again. 

"I  shall  be  music  always  with  you;  it  is  so  happy  to  be 
music."  And  he  laughed  again.  Then,  " I  must  go  now ;  the 
dream  things  are  waiting  for  me."  And  he  was  gone,  so 
silently,  so  swiftly,  that  she  scarcely  realized  her  arms  were 
empty,  for  a  minute.  Then  two  strong  hands  rested  tenderly 
on  her  shoulders,  and  Peter  looked  at  her,  silent. 

"Poor  little  spirit,  strayed  into  our  world!  What  is  he, 
Peter  ?     And  I  'm  wondering     .     .     about  his     .     .    mother. ' ' 

M.  Mf  Mt  M.  4£.  Mf  M. 

^t*  W  W  •TS*  TV*  ■«"  "«• 

The  child  had  brought  them  to  the  cottage  where  he  lived 
with  "Nanna"  and  her  husband,  on  a  thrifty  little  farm. 
And  here  in  the  cool  of  the  porch  they  heard  his  story  from 
the  woman  who  had  been  a  family  servant  when  his  mother 
married  his  father — "one  of  the  greatest  musicians  in  the 
world,"  she  said  simply,  yet  guardedly.  But  his  whole  life, 
his  very  soul  was  so  held  in  thrall  by  his  music,  that  there  had 
been  loneliness,  and  unhappiness,  and  bitterness  for  the  woman 
while  he  gave  to  an  applauding  world  of  his  thought,  and  life, 
and  love,  through  music.  Between  the  lines  of  the  woman's 
simple  story,  their  hearts  read  the  pitiful  meaning  of  it  all. 
When  she  died,  leaving  him  a  son,  his  art  still  held  him, 
blinded,  until,  after  three  years,  specialists  said  the  child's 
case  was  hopeless.  Nature  nor  science  could  straighten  so 
warped  a  soul.  It  was  then  he  was  a  human  man  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  man's  agony  of  remorse  was  terrible. 

"He  kept  sayin'  over  and  over  things  about  the  'Pipes 
0 '  Pan ' — whatever  he  meant, ' '  mused  the  woman.  ' '  An '  he  'd 
groan,  'It's  got  me — mere  Pipes  o'  Pan'.     Though  I  couldn't 
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say  as  what  kind  o'  pan  he  was  talkin'  about — but  he  was 
all  broke  up." 

"I  think  I  understand,"  said  Jane.  "It's  in  a  beautiful 
poem." 

Then  he  had  sent  the  little  child  with  the  warped  soul  away 
to  the  hills,  where  there  was  sunshine,  and  happiness,  and 
beauty,  since  he  could  never  "know"  and  "understand" — sent 
him  to  live  with  these  kind,  trusted  people,  who  would  love 
him  tenderly  for  her  sake. 

"  'Poor  little  man  .  .  we're  just  Pipes  o'  Pan — you 
and  I !  and  I  must  keep  on  pipin'  till  he  throws  me  aside  !  'Tis 
a  curse  that  has  me!'  .  .  'Twas  terrible,  ma'am,  the 
way  he  said  that!  Not  as  I'll  ever  be  forgettin'  of  it,  either, 
or  the  way  he  turned  on  me  real  fiercelike,  an'  said,  just  like 
this — (and  it  must  have  been  terrible,  when  the  great  heart- 
broken man  turned  upon  her  so  'fiercelike') — 'Swear  to  me 
you'll  never  let  him  hear  one  note  of  music — or  the  curse  will 
be  on  him,  too  !  Swear  it — and  take  him — away. '  ' '  That 
had  been  ten  years  ago. 


"Ah,  yes,  it  has  him  now;  it  will  be  the  soul  of  him,  Peter ! 
He  will  'be'  music,  as  he  said,  now."  And  as  they  went  home 
together  through  the  dusk,  she  repeated  softly : 

"He  cut  it  short — did  the  great  god  Pan 
(How  tall  it  stood  in  the  river)  ! 
Then  drew  the  pith,  like  the  heart  of  a  man, 
Steadily  from  the  outside  ring. 
And  notched  the  poor,  dry,  empty  thing 
In  holes  as  he  sat  by  the  river. 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  0  Pan!' 

And  yet — Peter,  the  tragedy  of  it, 

'  To  laugh  as  he  sat  by  the  river. 
Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man. '  ' ' 
And  they  silently  thought  of  the  heartbroken  man,  plajdng 
his  music  somewhere  in  the  world. 

Then  followed  glorious  days  for  the  "Lovely  Lady"  and 
the  child — days  of  sunshine,  and  starshine  together.  How  she 
played  for  him,  always  content  to  listen  in  ecstasy.     And 
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there  were  blissful  hours,  when  they  told  stories  to  each  other 
— the  most  wonderful  stories,  of  the  moonlight  things,  and  the 
cloud  things,  and  the  fairies — of  all  the  things  nature  made 
beautiful  around  them.  For  he  had  been  reared  tenderly 
and  gently,  and  he  loved  these  things  with  the  ardor  of  his 
strange  fancy.  But  most  of  all,  he  loved  the  myths  and 
legends  of  the  pagan  gods,  symbolizing  the  life  about  him — 
the  sun  and  moon  deities,  and  the  gods  of  mountain,  and  river, 
and  wind — and  he  would  laugh  at  their  doings  gleefully.  And 
the  Walkerie  maidens  that  rode  madly  along  in  the  thunder 
clouds — the  grand,  wild,  wonderful,  thunder  clouds,  with  the 
lightnings,  he  loved  so  passionately — he  never  tired  of  the  won- 
derful tales  about  them,  nor  of  "being"  the  all  creatures  of 
his  fancy. 

Then  a  beautiful  thing  happened.  One  summer  day,  when 
the  three  were  picnicing  beside  a  shady  stream,  Peter  cut  a 
reed  from  the  water,  and  made  a  long  slender  whistle,  while 
Jane  told  the  child  the  legend  of  how  the  great  god  Pan  made 
such  an  instrument,  "down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river".  When 
the  story  was  finished,  a  long,  clear  whistle-note  rang  across 
the  valley,  and  echoed  from  the  hills ;  then  fell  a  magical  pause 
before  the  child  laughed  long  and  loud — his  laugh  with  the 
tear  note  in  it — and  cried  triumphantly,  "Oh,  do  yo%t  hear? 
Because  I  don't  hear  it — oh,  no !  But  I  am  music  now — music 
— music/'  And  cutting  another  reed,  as  if  guided  by  the 
invisible  hand  of  a  musician-father's  genius  within  him,  he 
made  more  whistles,  and  binding  them  together  with  a  green 
rush  from  the  water's  edge,  he  blew  upon  the  thing  softly. 
And  as  a  ripple  of  melody  fell  from  the  crude  instrument, 
he  blew  louder,  and  again  liquid  notes  floated  to  the  hills. 
Into  his  eyes,  behind  the  blankness,  came  a  glow — a  glimmer 
of  dawning  light.  The  wonder  of  it  held  him — and  he  looked 
at  the  thing  in  his  hands  and  dropped  his  lips  to  it  again. 
Then  before  the  spellbound  eyes  of  the  two  watching  him,  he 
darted  away  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  dancing,  goldenhaired, 
among  the  trees,  through  flickering  shade  and  sunshine,  like 
a  madcap  butterfly,  floating  on  invisible  wings  of  ripply,  rush- 
ing music — wild  and  strange,  yet  infinitely  beautiful.  And 
running  and  skipping  from  rock  to  rock,  back  among  the 
daisies  he  came,  still  warbling  the  flute  notes,  in  wild,  inco- 
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herent  abandon.  His  eyes  afire  with  the  ecstasy  of  it,  he 
cried,  as  he  reached  them,  ' '  I  am  Pan !  and  these  are  his  Pipes, 
and  I  shall  always  be  music  now!  I'll  be  music — and  the 
moonlight  things,  and  the  shadow  things,  and  the  storm  things 
shall  be  music  too ! ' '  and  he  danced  up  on  a  grassy  hummock 
nearby,  and  laughed  again.  "And  the  wind-things,  too," 
.  .  and  he  blew  a  soft,  whispery,  sleepy  little  melody,  until 
the  little  breeze  among  the  reeds  kept  time,  and  crooned  with 
it ;  and  a  great  blue-black  dragonfly,  darting  about  over  the 
water,  rested  for  a  moment,  to  swing  on  a  weed  with  golden 
blossoms, 

A  long  look  of  wonder  and  delight  passed  between  Peter  and 
Jane.  "I  wish  his  lonely  father,  trying  somewhere  to  atone 
for  it,  could  see  that  miracle  of  beauty,"  Peter  said  softly. 
"It  wouldn't  be  so  hard  for  a  man  then."  There  were  tears 
in  Jane's  eyes,  but  she  only  said,  smiling  up  at  the  child, 
"  'Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  0  Great  God  Pan',"  and  held  out  her 
hands. 

Dropping  beside  her,  and  leaning  his  warm  damp  cheek 
against  her  shoulder,  he  sighed  happily:  "Yes,  I  never  was 
anything  so  beautiful  before!  .  .  Oh,  I'm  happy,  happy, 
happy.  Lovely  Lady!  .  .  So  happy."  .  .  And  the 
big  dragonfly  floated  lazily  down  from  the  weed,  over  the 
w^ater  again.  .  .  "And  even  the  big  blue  fly-thing,  too," 
he  laughed,  pointing.     "Oh,  I  am  Pan — I  am!" 

"Yes,  little  Pan,"  she  said,  oh,  very  softly. 

"  I  'm  so  happy, ' '  softly  sighed  the  child. 

And  somewhere,  beyond  the  hills,  was  a  man,  with  a  heart- 
break— sad,  and  infinitely  lonely — making  wonderful  music 
at  the  hest  of  the  beast-god,  Pan. 

■^  ?3£r  ^  iSk.  ^  ^  ^  ' 

^Jf  •4?  VE*  ^  TV*  ^5*  "J^ 

'Twas  an  added  charm  of  the  hills  to  hear,  coming  appar- 
ently from  nowhere — above  on  the  cliffs,  or  below  in  the  valley, 
in  the  gray  of  dawn,  or  in  the  golden  breathed  sunset,  the  pip- 
ings of  the  Child-Pan.  From  his  strange  fancy  of  "being" 
things,  sprang  the  soul  of  his  music — the  cool,  elusive,  wistful 
music  of  the  moonlight-things,  when  the  chill  white  mists 
veiled  the  valley  at  night;  and  the  merrj^,  abandoned  trilling 
of  the  bird-thing,  or  the  whispering,  crooning,  tender  wind- 
music,  in  the  calm,  white  noon — all  wild,  wonderful  music, 
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that  a  beauty-loving  world  would  rave  over — the  world  that 
cherished  those  other  Pipes  o'  Pan. 

They  were  happy  days  that  followed  for  the  three  who 
had  grown  so  close  together.  The  child's  eyes  grew  brighter 
and  clearer,  and  the  reed-music  more  and  more  wonderful. 
And  to  the  Lovely  Lady,  the  Pipes  o'  Pan  began  to  bring 
a  promise  of  hope. 

Again,  early  evening  before  the  fire.  But  through  the 
door  left  open  for  the  child,  thunder  rumbled  and  rolled  about 
the  mountain's  brow;  and  flashes  of  lightning,  growing 
brighter  and  sharper,  foreboded  a  wild  storm.  And  suddenly, 
above  the  storm  was  borne  in  music — wild,  beautiful  "storm- 
music",  that  drew  them  to  the  door,  to  meet  the  child — the 
Other  Man's  Child. 

From  the  doorway  they  saw  him  revealed  by  a  sudden 
white  flash  of  lightning,  the  frail,  goldenhaired  child-god,  Pan, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  pointed  cliff,  up  above  them,  and 
swinging  his  legs,  as  he  played  in  ecstasy  the  "storm-thing's" 
music — happy,  unconscious  of  everything  but  that  he  "was" 
the  music  of  the  storm. 

When  they  called  him  futilely,  unheard,  Peter  went  out  in 
the  face  of  a  blinding,  deafening  crash  of  lightning,  to  bring 
him  in  to  Jane. 

And  he  brought  him  home  in  his  arms — a  frail,  limp,  wisp 
of  a  body — still,  lifeless,  white,  save  for  the  gold  of  his  hair. 

*^r.  ^f,  ^  ^  ^  4^ 

TP  ^  •7P  •«*  *7V*  "K* 

The  storm  was  over,  and  Peter  drew  her  away  from  the 
couch,  and  the  child.  Upon  the  table  lay  the  magical  little 
pipes — dead,  too.  She  touched  them  softly — as  women  touch 
the  things  they  love  best — and  then  turned  with  Peter  to  the 
door,  where  they  looked  out  upon  the  hills,  hushed,  after  the 
storm. 

They  were  thinking  of  the  Other  Man — somewhere ;  and  as 
they  drew  closer  together  their  harts  were  very  full. 

w  ^  4P  ^  ^  ^  * 

' '  The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  the  pain — 
For  the  reed  which  grows  never  more  again, 
As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river." 
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In  Green  Pastures 

Third  Prize  Story  in  Inter-Society  Contest 

Maurine  Montague,  '18,  Adelphian 

Mr.  Poke  left  the  oil  can  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  and  deposited  the  sack  of  meal  on  the  kitchen  table. 

Mrs.  Poke,  who  was  industriously  paring  potatoes,  looked 
over  her  spectacles  as  she  saw  her  husband,  covered  with  meal 
dust,  walk  to  the  cook  room. 

' '  Hain  't  you  a  goin '  to  dress  the  table  an '  fetch  the  watah 
so  as  the  factory  hands  won 't  have  ter  tarry  long  f er  dinnah  ? ' ' 
she  inquired. 

"In  jis'  a  minit,  my  dear  Mrs.  Poke,"  Mr.  Poke  explained 
with  a  gesture.  He  slipped  down  from  the  porch  and  returned 
to  the  empty  wheelbarrow,  intending  to  push  it  under  the 
house  as  quickly  as  possible  and  resume  his  seat  on  the  front 
piazza. 

As  he  bent  with  a  grumble  to  grasp  the  handles  of  the  bar- 
row he  was  accosted  by  the  peart  insolent  voice  of  a  child. 

"Ole  man,  you've  got  mo'  en  you  kin  very  well  handle. 
Don't  blame  yer  fo'  cussin'  out  you'  ole  'oman.  Reckon  you 
need  a  lift?" 

Mr.  Poke  suddenly  turned  and  was  confronted  by  a  boy 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  wore  a  tattered 
pair  of  trousers  and  a  pair  of  clay-bespattered  shoes.  A  torn 
and  soiled  coat  hung  limply  from  the  shoulders  to  the  knees. 
The  cuffs  were  rolled  back  to  the  elbows  and  a  pair  of  dirty 
hands  and  arms  were  visible.  Around  the  neck  was  a  cellu- 
loid collar  gayly  offset  by  a  stained  tie.  The  weazened  and 
pinched  expression  of  the  face  was  partly  concealed  by  an  old 
wool  hat  that  flopped  over  the  ears  and  covered  the  thatch  of 
red-brown  hair. 

''Say,  ole  feller,  take  yer  everlasting  lamps  offen  my  fine 
person.  Hain't  my  rags  gay  enough?  Course  they  is! 
Furst-class !  Lemme  push  yer  wagon  under  the  house  and 
then  let's  me  an'  you  get  down  to  hardtack  an'  git 
acquainted." 
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No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  lad  nimbly  rolled  the 
wheelbarrow  under  the  porch  and  came  back  blowing  tri- 
umphantly, all  the  while  rubbing  his  hands  together  in  satis- 
faction. 

"You  hain't  deef,  is  you,  or  is  you  down  right  stupid?" 
he  proceeded  to  shout,  holding  one  hand  to  his  mouth  and 
raising  on  his  toes.  ' '  Needn  't  look  so  down-in-the-mouth  when 
a  gen  'leman  offers  to  do  you  a  act  of  charity,  need  ye  ? " 

"If  a  gentleman  like  myself  wus  ter  perform  a  act  of 
charity,  brotherkind,  the  first  thing  ter  do  would  be  ter  land 
you  in  the  jail  fer  yellin'  like  a  traction  engine,"  Mr.  Poke 
affirmed  chestily.  "My  hearing  an'  my  seeing  don't  fail  me. 
It  seems  to  my  notion  you  ere  the  poor  folkiest  looking  rascal 
my  eyes  is  rested  on  sence  las'  Fourth  of  July,  when  I  went  to 
that  work-house  an'  took  a  peek  at  them  critters  over  thare." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  the  boy  exclaimed,  with  a  broad 
grin.  "I  think  you  must  be  on  the  blink.  I'm  a  ragged 
muffin,  'tain't  no  lie,  but  I'm  no  workhus  jay.  You'se  power- 
ful slow  of  comprehension,  fo'  I'm  a  chap  of  independent 
fortune  an'  mind.  Hain't  got  much  means,  but  I  believe  in 
travelin'  fo'  my  health.  If  it  was  money  I  wanted  I'd  a  quit 
long  ago.     Don't  you  think  so?" 

"Don't  know,  I'm  sartin,"  Mr.  Poke  answered  dubiously. 
"You've  a  mighty  musty  look  and  a  regular  orphan  'sylum 
air  'bout  you." 

"What  you  know  'bout  orphans?"  the  lad  asked  in  a 
slighting  tone  of  voice.  "You're  one,  but  not  the  kind  they 
keep  in  'sylums.  Reckin  you'd  do  a  heap  better  there  than 
hangin'  roun'  hyah  grumbling  and  worrying  your  wife.  A 
feller  like  you  oughn  't  to  have  a  wife. ' ' 

"What  you  know  'bout  my  wife,  smarty?"  Mr.  Poke  chal- 
lenged angrily,  squaring  his  shoulders  and  pulling  one  side 
of  his  mustache. 

"Nothin'  'tall,"  the  boy  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  dug 
his  heel  into  the  sand. 

"Well,  then  you  better  leave  my  premises  fo'  I  have  you 
indicted  fer  slander,"  Mr.  Poke  declared. 

"Hum!  that's  a  powerful  clever  thing  to  say  to  a  gentle- 
man, when  he's  come  hyah  to  give  you  a  lift.     Turn  me  off, 
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will  you?  Well,  I  reckon  not.  I'm  hyah  to  stay  a  spell. 
Don't  you  git  me?"  the  boy  twitched  his  head  about  comically 
and  stood  in  a  commanding  position. 

Mr.  Poke  bit  hard  on  his  snuff  stick  and  bent  his  cloudy 
brow  upon  the  young  intruder. 

' '  How  come  you  goin '  to  stay  ?  Hain  't  this  my  property, 
and  hain't  I  the  master  of  Poke  house?  If  I  say  get  out — out 
you  git,  and  you'll  feel  the  sole  of  my  foot,  so  as  you'll  remem- 
ber me  ever  afterwards. ' ' 

"Here  now!  I  must  say  you're  a  regular  fire  eater,  suck- 
egg-dog  sorter  of  a  feller,  hain't  you?"  the  boy  grinned  and 
moved  a  little  nearer.  "Supposing  I  was  to  come  hyah  an' 
do  all  yer  chores  fo'  you.  Chop  the  lightered,  tote  the  water, 
and  do  mos'  any  old  job  you  might  like.  Would  you  run  me 
off,  Mr.  Bluebeard?" 

"Yes,  I'd  chase  you  faster  than  your  spindle  legs  could 
carry  you, ' '  Mr.  Poke  answered. 

"If  I  was  to  say  to  you  I'd  do  anything  for  nothin',  what 
then?"  the  boy  cunningly  approached  the  proprietor  of  the 
Poke  Hotel  and  coaxingly  touched  his  sleeve. 

"I'd  say  I  was  a  fool  to  let  you  and  you  was  a  fool  to  do  it, 
that's  what  I'd  say!"  he  thundered,  withdrawing  from  the 
boy's  touch. 

"Then,  Mr.  Man,  here's  a  go;"  the  boy  extracted  a  copper 
from  his  pocket  and  held  it  in  the  sunlight.  "Heads,  I'll 
go.     Tails,  I'll  stay." 

The  copper  spun  in  the  air  and  landed  in  the  sand.  The 
lad  bent  over  the  coin  and  picked  it  up. 

"I  stay!"  he  cried,  "i'll  do  anything  that'll  suit  you, 
from  making  beds  and  sweeping  floors  to  scrubbing  winders 
and  pulling  fodder.  You're  so  confounded  agreeable  and 
pleasant  like,  that  I  had  ter  stay  an'  do  something  fer  ye. 
Don't  you  think  you'll  like  me,  old  chap?" 

Mr.  Poke  resigned  himself  to  the  enthusiastic  remarks  of 
the  boy  and  said : 

"You  can  stay  so  long  as  you  act  like  a  Christian  an' 
behave  yo'self.  But  I've  got  my  doubts  about  you  rolling 
stones."  He  started  to  elucidate  on  the  experiences  his  ances- 
tors  had   had   with   waifs   of   the   world,    but   his   eloquent 
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dissertation  was  ended  abruptly  by  a  mournful  voice  in  the 
cook  room. 

"Mister  Poke,  is  you  got  the  table  dressed  an'  the  water 
drawed  ? ' ' 

"Dad  lame  it,"  Mr.  Poke  muttered.  "Here,  you  sonny, 
whatever  you  are,  come  along  and  start  the  dressing  of  the 
table,  while  I  fetch  the  watah  an '  tell  Mrs.  Poke  you  'se  hyah. ' ' 

Mr.  Poke  showed  the  boy  the  dining-room  and  left  him  to 
accomplish  his  assigned  task.  He  entered  upon  his  duty  with 
celerity.  He  clutched  a  handful  of  knives  and  forks  from 
the  waiter  on  the  side  table  and  began  scattering  them  over  the 
board.  He  deposited  spoons  here  and  there  with  little  heed  to 
their  future  use.  He  placed  the  vinegar  cruets  and  salt  and 
pepper  shakers  at  various  angles  and  allowed  the  sugar  bowl 
to  stand  in  the  center  of  the  table.  In  the  course  of  his  work 
he  stopped  several  times  to  peer  into  the  four  corners  of  the 
room,  to  look  under  the  table,  to  open  the  drawers  of  the  safe 
and  taste  some  mustard  seed  that  he  found  hidden,  then  to 
prance  boldly  over  to  the  closet  and  appraise  the  stock  on  the 
shelves.  He  stepped  upon  a  bench,  felt  in  a  crock,  discovered 
some  biscuits  and  ate  them.  He  examined  the  fly  paper,  care- 
fully counted  the  number  of  flies  caught  and  twitched  his 
birdlike  head  from  one  side  to  the  other.  He  discovered  some 
molasses,  took  a  spoon  and  helped  himself.  He  smacked  his 
lips  and  continued  his  work.  When  he  heard  the  approaching 
steps  of  Mrs.  Poke  he  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  tail  of  his 
coat  and  made  a  dash  around  the  table,  righting,  adjusting 
and  upsetting  the  silver. 

' '  Rum  ole  feller,  Poke  is, ' '  he  soliloquized  with  a  confiden- 
tial wink.  "Looks  like  a  piney  rooter,  too  lazy  for  any 
'count.  Got  a  punkin  for  a  brain,  got  an  eye  like  a  chicken 
hawk,  and  a  beak  like  a  turkey  buzzard.  Cheer  up,  Joseph 
Peter  Newell,  there's  the  ole  'oman  yet." 

Mr.  Poke  reentered  the  dining-room  followed  by  a  slender 
woman,  with  bent  shoulders  and  downcast  eyes.  Her  face 
was  flushed  and  she  endeavored  to  stir  a  breeze  by  aimlessly 
flapping  a  corner  of  her  apron,  at  the  same  time  protesting 
feebly : 

' '  Air  you  right  sure  he  '11  do,  Mr.  Poke  ? ' ' 
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"Do?"  Mr.  Poke  turned  about  and  gave  his  wife  a  chill- 
ing glance.  ' '  Have  I  ever  did  anything  that  didn  't  do  ?  He  '11 
do,  I  say,  an'  you'll  be  mighty  glad  you've  got  him.  Look  at 
him  an '  tell  you  'self  he  '11  do. ' ' 

Mrs.  Poke  raised  her  eyes  and  fastened  them  on  the  object 
of  discussion. 

"What's  your  name,  little  boy?"  she  inquired. 

"My  name  is  Peter  Joseph,  an'  thank  you,"  the  boy  re- 
sponded in  a  most  graceful  and  pleasant  way. 

"Do  you  reckin  you'd  like  to  stay  hyah  an'  work  for  Mr. 
Poke?"  she  continued. 

"Wellum,"  Peter  Joseph  frankly  said,  "I  think,  mam,  I 
work  fer  you  first  an'  if  Mr.  Poke  is  got  any  work  to  be  done, 
he  kin  do  it  himself. ' ' 

"But  that'll  never  do,  Peter,"  she  protested.  "Mr.  Poke 
does  all  the  hiring  hyah  an '  when  you  come,  you  come  fer  him 
an  'not  fer  me." 

' '  Wellum,  as  you  say, ' '  Peter  conceded,  glancing  slyly  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye  at  the  venerable  master  of  the  house. 
"But  it's  all  the  same,  anyhow;  what's  nex',  Mr.  Poke?" 

"You  can  peel  the  potatoes  for  Mrs.  Poke,"  ]\Ir.  Poke  said. 
"An'  then  you  kin  feed  the  cow  an'  hope  wash  the  dishes. 
I'll  wait  on  the  boa'ders  jis'  like  I  alius  do,  an'  you  kin  work 
out  in  the  cook  room.  Min'  ye,  be  smart  or  I'll  turn  ye 
off." 

"I'm  hearing  ye,"  the  boy  called  back  as  he  followed  his 
new  mistress  down  to  the  kitchen  and  took  a  seat  by  the  potato 
pan. 

"Do  you  reckin  you  kin  peel  potatoes,  Peter?"  Mrs.  Poke 
asked. 

"Yessum,"  Peter  sang  out  cheerfully.  "Yuster  peel  onions 
and  potatoes  fur  a  living,  when  I  was  a  kid.  Maw  said  I  was 
hard  to  beat  at  the  scullery  maid  trick.  Never  min'  me,  I'm 
right  at  home.  Give  me  a  sharp  knife  and  a  barrel  of  potatoes 
and  I  kin  beat  the  Dutch  peeling." 

"All  right,  honey."  Mrs.  Poke's  eyes  brightened  and  she 
busied  herself  about  the  dinner. 

******* 

Many  weeks  passed  in  the  little  village  where  Peter  Newell 
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had  drifted  and  unexpectedly  found  a  home.  His  cheer  and 
quaintness  lightened  the  morbid  life  of  Mrs.  Poke  and  caused 
a  spring  of  affection  to  bubble  in  her  almost  barren  heart. 
Her  hard  life  of  toil  and  suppression  no  longer  caused  her 
spirits  to  droop  and  even  her  pale  face  raised  itself  and 
brightened  manifestly.  In  the  evening  she  would  sit  on  the 
back  porch  and  churn.  By  her  side  Peter  would  perch  and 
with  a  little  elm  switch  in  his  hand  he  would  drive  away  the 
pestering  flies.  Many  a  great  story  he  poured  into  the  eager 
bosom  of  his  new  found  friend.  A  story  of  a  child  thrown 
upon  the  cares  of  the  world  to  battle  with  the  inevitable  hard- 
ships of  the  destitute.  Often  her  shrunken  shoulders  would 
quiver  with  fear  and  her  sad  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  she 
remarked  the  peculiar  utterance  of  the  little  creature  by  her 
side. 

The  neighbors  dared  to  wonder  where  the  boy  came  from. 
Some  curiously  hung  over  the  palling  and  exchanged  confi- 
dences with  him,  as  he  puttered  about  the  yard.  His  quick 
wit,  his  attractive  vernacular  and  his  happy-go-lucky  grin, 
won  him  a  score  of  admirers. 

Among  the  boarders  he  was  popular.  Seldom  did  he  pass 
them  by  without  a  commend  and  never  did  he  fail  to  let  the 
flicker  of  a  smile  play  over  his  freckled  face. 

Old  man  Poke  found  these  days  merry  and  happy  ones. 
He  prided  himself  on  his  leisure  hours.  He  sat  during  the 
day  in  the  sun,  battling  with  the  flies  and  gnats,  while  idly 
watching  the  passers  on  the  turnpike.  Peter's  presence  in  the 
house  was  a  great  advantage  to  him.  He  never  had  to  bestir 
himself  to  run  at  a  breakneck  speed  to  Lewis's  to  fetch  a  pound 
of  soda  or  baking  powder  at  the  eleventh  hour.  He  was  never 
aroused  from  a  nap  to  fetch  a  load  of  wood  nor  did  he  have  to 
trouble  over  the  decrepit  wheelbarrow  and  empty  oil  can.  In 
fact,  he  was  free  to  loiter  and  give  advice  to  others,  as  he  had 
so  long  hoped  to  be. 

In  all  the  time  Peter  had  been  with  the  Pokes  he  never 
mentioned  his  former  home  nor  had  he  given  any  clue  to 
his  parents. 

Mrs.  Poke  secretly  hoarded  a  desire  to  learn  from  him  some 
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details  of  his  early  childhood,  but  all  her  efforts  to  win  them 
were  futile. 

One  night  after  supper  the  boarders  were  seated  on  the 
piazza  talking  and  laughing,  when  a  step  was  heard  on  the 
walk.  Mr.  Poke  rose  to  meet  the  stranger  and  greeted  him 
warmly. 

''Good  evenin',  stranger,  welcome  to  you,  even  if  you  are 
late,"  he  commenced,  but  was  checked  by  the  familiar  voice 
of  the  parson. 

' '  Good  evening,  Mr.  Poke, ' '  he  returned,  "  I  'm  a  little  late, 
'tis  true,  but  when  I  explain  to  you  the  source  of  my  call, 
you'll  pardon  my  intrusion." 

' '  Of  course !  Of  course ! ' '  Mr.  Poke  said,  ' '  you 's  alius  wel- 
come, Mr.  Cavinus.     Come  in.     What  you  want?" 

"I  come  to  see  the  new  boy  named  Peter  Newell,"  Mr. 
Cavinus  explained  as  he  entered  the  hall,  preceded  by  ]\Ir.  Poke, 
holding  a  lamp.  "I've  had  a  letter  today  from  Dr.  Heckell 
and  he  asked  me  to  come  and  see  the  boy.  By  the  way,  has 
the  little  fellow  ever  said  anything  about  his  parents?" 

''Don't  know  as  he  has  to  me,"  replied  Mr.  Poke,  setting 
the  lamp  on  the  table  and  scratching  his  chin  doubtfully. 
"Don't  speet  hit's  anybody's  business  'ceptin'  his'n,  is  it?" 

"Well,  as  for  that,  it's  all  a  matter  of  private  opinion," 
Mr.  Cavinus  coughed  nervously.  "That  boy's  a  runaway  and 
bids  fair  to  lead  a  life  of  a  hobo.  Now  I'm  going  to  restore 
him  to  his  parents  and  let  him  be  dealt  with.  Call  him  here 
please,  sir." 

Mr.  Poke  ruminated  for  a  bit  and  then  went  to  the  door. 

"Peter!  Peter,  come  here." 

A  quick  step,  a  subsiding  of  voices  and  the  boy  came  to  the 
door.  The  shining  light  fell  full  upon  his  form.  A  ver>' 
different  appearance  he  presented  than  the  first  time.  The 
wool  hat  was  removed.  The  hair  was  combed  carefully  back. 
The  clear,  clean  skin  and  bright  eyes  bespoke  contentment  and 
care.  The  clothes  were  less  ragged  and  the  shoes  were  shining 
with  polish. 

"Peter,  hyah's  the  parson  come  to  see  ye."  Mr.  Poke 
pushed  Peter  into  the  room  and  closed  the  door. 
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"What  you  want?"  Peter's  voice  contained  a  note  of 
uneasiness. 

"Why,  I  came  to  see  you,  my  boy,  because  I  have  a  little 
message  for  you  from  a  dear  kind  friend.  Dr.  Heckell,  you 
know  him  ? ' ' 

"Well,  I  hope  so, ' '  Peter  scorned.  ' ' Reckin  no  critter  knows 
him  better  'n  I  do.     What 's  he  gotter  say  ? ' ' 

' '  He  says  for  me  to  tell  you  that  it  is  your  Christian  duty 
to  your  parents  to  come  home  and  act  like  a  man,  instead  of 
running  helter  skelter  everywhere.  He  adds  that  you've  a  good 
home  and  your  father  is  a  Christian. ' ' 

' '  Thankee,  mister — whats '  your  name  ? "  he  inquired. 

"Cavinus,"  Mr.  Poke  said. 

"Thankee,  Mister  Cavinus;  tell  Dr.  Heckell  the  old  guy, 
my  father,  is  a  hard  nut  an'  not  fittin'  to  'sociate  wid  men 
like  me  an'  Mister  Poke.  I'm  all  right  hyah  until  the  spirit 
moves  me,  which  won't  be  long.  I  don't  travel  for  riches,  but 
fer  health,  and  when  the  time  comes  fer  me  to  move,  I  most 
generally  moves." 

"Then  you  won't  go  home  like  a  Christian,  but  beat  around 
like  a  hobo?" 

"Zactly,"  Peter  replied.  "If  you  was  born  under  the  side- 
walk and  growed  up  and  wus  kicked  about  by  a  drunken  loon 
all  you  life,  you'd  be  a  hobo,  bet  my  shoes  you'd  be." 

' '  What  do  you  mean  anyway  ? ' '  the  parson  asked. 

' '  Well,  it 's  this  way :  Maw  was  a  good  old  'oman,  but  pop 
was  a  born  demon.  An'  when  he  wus  in  his  cups  he  welted 
maw  and  walloped  me,  till  I  lost  all  the  common  sense  God  gave 
me.  Then  maw  died,  jus'  'cause  she  couldn't  live  and  wash 
and  be  beaten,  too.  I  jus'  walked  off  an'  left  the  old  man. 
He's  married  again  and  I  couldn't  go  the  'oman,  so  I  left. 
Don 't  you  see  ? " 

"Where  did  you  go,  sonny?"  the  parson  spoke  earnestly 
and  affectionately. 

"Jis'  knocked  about  everywhere.  Slept  here  an'  there. 
Stole  a  ride  on  the  blind  baggage,  hid  in  box  cars,  and  some- 
times slipped  into  wagons  on  the  road,"  the  voice  rose  jubi- 
lantly and  thrilled  with  feeling,  as  he  proceeded  to  recount  the 
various  episodes  of  his  tragic  life. 
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"Don't  you  feel  happier  settled  here?"  Mr.  Cavinus  ques- 
tioned. 

"Can't  say  I  do,"  Peter  chirped;  "powerful  nice  folks,  the 
Pokes  are,  but  somehow  or  other  I  wanter  git  off  and  be  con- 
trary like. ' ' 

"Then  you  hain't  intending  to  stay  here?"  Mr.  Poke  ex- 
claimed alarmed. 

"Nope,  I  ain't,"  Peter  responded;  "I'd  be  a  hot-headed 
vagabond  shore  enuf  then.  Got  too  much  of  my  pap  in  me. 
You  all  is  mighty  fine  folks,  clever  and  kind,  and  I've  had  a 
fine  time  hyah,  but  tomorrow  I  '11  be  moving. ' ' 

Peter  turned  from  the  astonished  minister  to  the  con- 
founded proprietor. 

"You  see,  mister,"  he  added,  "like  daddy  like  sonny,  so 
maw  used  to  say.  What  is  in  my  bones  won 't  come  out  in  the 
wash.  There's  a  little  old  bug  jist  tickles  my  feet  and  makes 
me  walk  away.  It's  started  now,  so  I'd  better  leave  soon. 
I  've  had  a  tolerable  big  time  with  you  all  and  hope  I  haven 't 
caused  you  to  feel  you  wus  such  a  fool  to  lemme  come  and 
stay  fur  nothin'." 

Peter  left  the  room  and  Poke  sighed  under  his  breath.  Mr. 
Cavinus  stood  clutching  his  chair  and  watching  the  flickering 
light. 

"What  in  hail  Columbia  drove  you  hyah?"  Mr.  Poke 
asked. 

"Duty,  my  friend,  duty,"  Mr.  Cavinus  answered. 

"Dad  lame  yer  duty;  you've  drove  the  boy  from  me  and 
I'm  so  everlastin'  handicapped  I  can't  do  nuthin'  without 
him." 

"Mr.  Poke,"  said  Mr.  Cavinus,  before  stalking  out  into 
the  darkness,  "I'm  surprised  at  your  disrespect  and  foolish- 
ness. Didn't  I  say  he  bid  fair  to  live  as  a  hobo  ?  Do  you  doubt 
me  now  when  I  again  say  he  is  a  hobo,  the  son  of  a  hobo,  and 
by  nature  adapted  to  that  rank?" 

"By  jingo,  here  I  am  in  a  pickle.  Peter  a  hobo,  the  son 
of  a  hobo.  Well— if  that's  hit,  I'll  have  to  git  out  the  blame 
oil  can  and  squeaky  wheelbarrow  agin,  and  start  dressing  the 
table,  for  my  reputation  can't  be  hurt  by  a  hobo — never." 
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Wordsworth's  Interpretation  of  Nature 

Annie  Beam,  '16,  Adelphian 

When  Wordsworth,  the  good,  Christian,  serious-minded, 
sympathetic  and  yet  determined  man,  whose  life  was  one  of 
"plain  living  and  high  thinking",  was  ready  to  make  his  con- 
tribution to  the  literary  world,  he  surely  must  have  been  con- 
fronted with  the  question :  ' '  Shall  I  follow  the  classic  school  in 
'red  heels  and  periwig'?"  But  the  answer,  too,  must  have 
come  of  itself,  because  our  Wordsworth  simply  could  not  do 
such  a  thing ;  he  was  born  for  a  deeper,  spiritual  purpose ;  he 
too,  like  the  daisy,  had  a  "function  apostolical".  His  work 
was  to  uplift  and  teach  the  heart  of  man  the  healing  of  nature, 
and  to  reveal  the  heart  of  man  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  to 
the  beauty  of  human  nature  and  to  the  Father  and  Maker 
of  them  both.  He  sought  to  accomplish  his  task  by  teaching 
that 

"One  impulse  from  the  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can." 

To  properly  understand  how  widely  Wordsworth  and  his 
ideals  differed  from  his  predecessors  and  theirs,  it  may  be 
well  to  discuss  briefly,  first  the  classic  period,  and  then  the 
great  change  wrought  by  Wordsworth,  the  romantic  poet  of 
nature. 

Matthew  Arnold  says  the  difference  between  genuine  poetry 
and  the  poetry  such  as  that  of  Pope  and  Dryden  and  all  their 
school,  is  that  their  poetry  is  conceived  and  composed  in  their 
wits,  while  genuine  poetry  is  conceived  and  composed  in  the 
soul.  Poetry  so  academic  as  that  of  classicism  cannot  but 
leave  an  impression  of  hardness  and  shallowness.  Here  is  a 
quotation  from  ' '  Black-Eyed  Susan ' ' : 

"If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail. 
Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright ; 
Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale, 
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Thy  skin  is  ivory  as  white, 

Thus  every  bounteous  prospect  that  I  view 

AA^akes  in  my  heart  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue." 

Perhaps  a  few  prose  examples  may  reveal  this  pretended 
innocence  and  simplicity,  which  is,  in  truth,  conventionality, 
vagueness,  generality,  and  insipidity.  "Blushing  Flora 
paints  the  enameled  ground.  (Wordsworth's  Daffodils  could 
never  have  found  a  place  in  classic  "Flora's  vernal  wreath")  ; 
cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  on  the  gale ;  Eridanus  through 
flowery  meadows  strays;  gay,  gilded  scenes  and  shiny  pros- 
pects rise,  while  everywhere  are  balmy  zephyrs,  sylvan  shades, 
winding  vales,  vocal  shores,  silver  floods,  crystal  springs,  and 
feathered  choirs."  A  woman  was  a  fair  nymph;  sheep,  a 
fleecy  care ;  fish,  a  scaly  tribe ;  a  picket  fence,  a  spiculated 
paling. 

"Were  closely  wed 

To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 

And  compass." — Keats. 

' '  Through  the  whole  eighteenth  century  the  artificial  school 
of  poetry  reigned  by  a  kind  of  indivine  right  over  a  public 
which  admired,  but  yawned." — Lowell. 

Classicism  interpreted  nature  as  living  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  man  and  as  something  to  be  reckoned  with  merely 
as  his  servant  or  his  foe.  There  was  a  great  dislike  for  and 
neglect  of  the  grand  and  terrible  in  nature,  and  the  mystery 
of  her  unseen  forces.  Mountains  were  but  obstacles  in  trav- 
eling; their  majesty  excited  no  lofty,  inspired  thoughts  and 
utterances,  but  only  repulsion  and  horror.  One  theological 
scientist  gives  this  reason  for  the  existence  of  mountains : 

' '  The  earth  had  the  beauty  of  youth  and  blooming  nature, 
fresh  and  fruitful,  not  a  wrinkle,  scar  or  fracture  in  all  its 
body,  no  rocks  nor  mountains,  no  hollow  caves  nor  gaping 
channels ;  but  as  a  punishment  for  sin  the  interior  of  the  earth 
was  allowed  to  break  through  the  beautiful  smooth  crust  and 
in  the  ensuing  chaos  were  piled  up  those  wild,  vast  and  indi- 
gested heaps,  those  great  ruins  that  we  call  mountains."     The 
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ocean,   too,    was   the    dangerous,    wearisome    "world's   great 
waste,"  a  faithless  deep.     Ruskin  says: 

"To  powder  the  hair,  patch  the  cheek,  hoop  the  body, 
buckle  the  feet  were  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  system 
which  reduced  streets  to  brick  walls  and  pictures  to  brown 
stains.  Reaction  from  this  state  was  inevitable  and  accord- 
ingly men  steal  out  to  the  fields  and  mountains  and  find 
among  these  color  and  liberty  and  variety  and  power." 

The  longing  for  something  natural  and  genuine  became  the 
master  passions  of  the  new  leaders  of  thought.  Wordsworth 
determined  to  destroy  the  old  poetic  diction  and  set  up  a  sim- 
pler and  truer  manner  in  its  stead.  The  chief  glory  of 
Romanticism  is  the  extraordinarily  various,  intimate,  and  sub- 
tle interpretation  of  the  world  of  external  nature.  This  new 
feeling  toward  nature  was  marked  by  first  hand  observation, 
delight  in  form,  color,  sound  and  motion,  by  a  strong  prefer- 
ence for  the  wilder,  freer  forms  of  nature's  life,  by  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  divine  life  in  nature,  and  finally  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  life  and  the  life  of  man.  Wordsworth,  more  than 
any  other  poet,  expresses  the  variety  of  interest  and  the  com- 
plexity of  this  new  feeling  for  nature. 

The  great  exceptional  fact  of  the  literature  of  the  Words- 
worthian  age  was  his  own  special  gift,  his  genius  in  the  extra- 
ordinary strenuousness,  sincerity  and  insight  with  which  he 
first  idealizes  and  then  glorifies  the  vast  universe  and  makes 
of  it  an  animate  presence  which  breathes  grandeur  upon  "the 
humblest  face  of  human  life. ' '     Pater  says : 

"Great  mental  force  certainly  was  needed  by  Wordsworth 
to  break  through  the  consecrated  poetic  associations  of  a  cen- 
tury and  speak  the  language  that  was  his,  that  was  to  become 
in  a  measure  the  language  of  the  next  generation." 

He  was  a  child  of  Nature ;  his  teachers  were  Nature  and  her 
twin  sister  Solitude ;  he  owed  to  them  the  inspiration  of  his 
poetry.  We  agree  with  Matthew  Arnold  when  he  tells  us  that 
it  might  seem  that  nature  not  only  gave  him  the  matter  for  his 
poem,  but  wrote  his  poem  for  him.  His  days  and  hours  were 
spent  close  to  nature's  heart;  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
attended  by  his  beloved  sister  Dorothy,  he  spent  hours  and 
even  days  roaming  at  will  through  the  treeless  groves  of 
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winter  and  over  the  shady  dales  of  summer.  He  loved  the 
sound  of  running  water,  the  sounds  made  by  the  wind,  and 
the  sounds  from  animate  nature.  Wordsworth  himself  says : 
''I  grew  up  fostered  alike  by  beauty  and  fear."  Even  in 
his  childhood  there  is  that  germ  of  feeling  that  nature  could 
''chasten  and  subdue",  as  well  as  exalt.  His  companionship 
with  nature  changed  from  a  primitive  and  unreasoning  rap- 
ture to  a  more  profound  and  conscious  love — the  quieter  and 
subtler  mood  of  delight  in  natural  beauty. 

"For  nature  then  [in  boyhood] 
To  me  was  all  in  all — I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.     The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion ;  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colours,  and  their  forms  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite ;  a  feeling  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. — That  time  is  past, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  murmur;  other  gifts 
Have  followed ;  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe 
Abundant  recompense.     For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth ;  but  hearing  often  times 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue. 

TT  w  tF  •«•  tP  -ll*  nP 

Therefore  am  I  still 

A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 

And  mountains;  and  all  that  we  behold 

From  this  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 

Of  eye,  and  ear, — both  what  they  half  create. 

And  what  perceive :  well  pleased  to  recognize 

In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense. 

The  anchor  of  my  purest  thought,  the  nurse. 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  my  soul. 

Of  all  my  moral  being. ' ' 
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And  thus  it  was  always,  Wordsworth  seeing  dim,  mysterious 
openings  into  the  unfathomable  depths  of  things — the  wild 
blossom  has  a  strange  implication  in  human  destinies. 

' '  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  words." 

"His  vocation  was  to  show  that  the  mutual  adaptation  of 
the  external  world  and  the  inner  mind  is  able  to  shape  a  para- 
dise from  the  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. ' '  Stafford 
Brooks  says :  ' '  The  majesty  of  nature  transferred  to  his  mind 
ideas  of  the  infinite  workings  of  the  Infinite  Intelligence,  of 
one  Spirit,  thinking  and  working  through  it  all. ' ' 

In  the  woods  and  rocks  there  lived  for  Wordsworth  a 
divine  inhabitant,  visible  in  every  leaf  and  cranny.  He  saw 
an  animate  presence,  an  essence  of  divinity,  a  spiritual  pres- 
ence, divinity,  God,  not  God  as  an  Architect  or  Lawgiver,  but 
a  God  of  Peace,  of  Rest,  of  Joy,  of  Blessing.  This  spirit  with 
which  Wordsworth  endows  nature,  seems  to  me,  was  to  him 
the  reconciling  element  between  God  and  man,  and  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  two. 

' '  The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers. ' ' 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  same  condition  exists  today,  espe- 
cially in  the  busy  life  of  American  cities?  Do  not  the  great 
majority  of  men  spend  lives  seeking  to  gratify  selfish  ambi- 
tion, "that  last  infirmity  of  the  noble  mind"?  Are  they  not 
forgetful  of  the  great  world  of  nature  all  around  them?  0, 
that  they  might  catch  Wordsworth's  message!  Pater  ex- 
presses for  me  better  than  I  can  express  for  myself  what 
Wordsworth  has  meant  to  me,  and  what  he  may  mean  to  every 
Junior  who  enters  the  work  with  a  sympathetic  attitude,  a 
love  for  nature  and  a  desire  to  hear  Wordsworth's  message 
to  humanity : 

"Those  who  have  undergone  his  influence  are  like  people 
who  have  passed  through  some  initiation,  by  submitting  to 
which  they  become  able  constantly  to  distinguish  in  art,  speech, 
feeling,  manners,  that  which  is  organic,  animated,  expressive, 
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from  that  which  is  only  conventional,  derivative,  inexpres- 
sive. ' ' 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  condition  mentioned  above  exists 
here  in  our  college  ?  We  have  our  Peabody  Park,  which  is  one 
of  nature's  favorite  corners.  Do  the  great  majority  of  our 
girls,  now  in  this  glorious  "afternoon  of  spring",  love  its 
towering  oaks,  the  graceful  willows,  the  beautiful  beeches,  the 
evergreens  and  the  tender  herbs?  Do  they  love  the  birds,  the 
brilliant  cardinal  as  he  passionately  wooes  his  mate ;  the  mother 
thrush  as  she  sings  near  her  nest ;  the  dainty  warblers  as  they 
flit,  like  happy  fancies,  from  and  to  every  branch  and  twig; 
the  retiring  cuckoo  with  his  mournful  note ;  the  graceful 
vireos,  singing  "Sweet,  where  be  you?"  and  building  their 
hanging  nests,  true  works  of  art  ? 

0  that  the  Normal  girls,  the  North  Carolinians,  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  might  all  catch  this  message,  and  know  the  quiet 
and  calm,  the  soothing  joy  and  comfort  acquired  through  a 
study  of  and  love  for  Nature  ! 
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The  Mad  Woman  of  Soissons 

Prize  Story  in  High  School  Contest 

Lois  Wilson,  Dallas,  N.  C. 

In  July  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Mesral  were  the  contented  proprietors  of 
the  Hotel  of  the  Silver  Cross  in  Soissons,  in  France.  For 
twenty  years  they  had  lived  there,  toiling  proudly  and  pa- 
tiently until  they  had  raised  themselves  to  a  position  of 
deserved  respectability.  Their  neighbors,  when  asked  about 
them,  always  said : 

"Well,  Monsieur  Mesral  and  Madame  Felice  have  always 
worked  hard,  but  their  work  has  not  kept  them  from  being 
friends  with  us  all. ' ' 

They  said  this  in  a  tone  that  implied  that  no  higher  tribute 
could  be  paid,  and  a  stranger,  observing  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  worthy  couple  were  received  by  aged  and  young 
alike,  would  not  think  of  doubting  their  sincerity. 

The  pride  and  joy  of  Monsieur  and  his  wife,  the  inspiration 
of  all  their  toil,  were  their  two  tons,  Jacque  and  Pierre.  About 
these  two  boys  their  hopes,  their  dreams  and  their  sacrifices 
were  centred.  Jacque  and  Pierre  were  affectionate,  obedient 
sons,  enjoying  every  moment  of  life,  and  glad  indeed  that, 
in  a  measure,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  make  some  return  to 
their  parents  for  their  care  and  sacrifices  for  them.  When 
Monsieur  and  Madame  walked  down  the  street  between  their 
handsome  young  sons,  the  eyes  of  every  parent  followed  them, 
the  father 's  wistfully,  the  mother 's  with  anxious  flutterings  in 
her  heart  as  she  planned  delightful  romances  for  her  pretty 
daughters  and  the  gallant  Jacque  and  Pierre. 

Thus  they  were  living  happily  and  contentedly  when 
rumors  of  war  began  to  float  about,  like  dark  clouds  gathering 
in  a  clear  sky.  When  Madame  Mesral  heard  her  husband  and 
sons  eagerly  discussing  these  rumors,  she  gazed  long  and 
anxiously  at  them,  as  if  to  fathom  their  most  secret  thoughts, 
then  turned  silently  away. 

Events  now  followed  in  rapid  succession.     Germany  de- 
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clared  war  upon  France.  Then  France  called  upon  her  sons 
to  fight  for  her  and  the  men  of  Soissons  obeyed  the  call. 
Felice,  with  a  great,  nameless  fear  surging  through  her,  em- 
braced her  husband  and  her  gallant  sons,  trying  to  smile  when 
they  said,  "Mother,  we  must  fight  for  France,  but  we'll  come 
back  to  you  before  long  and  we  shall  all  be  happy  again. ' ' 

Then  they  went  away. 

When  she  saw  them  half  an  hour  later,  they  were  marching 
away  with  the  soldiers,  through  the  streets  lined  with  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  babies  who  seemed 
almost  forgotten  in  this  new  glory  of  music  and  the  march. 
As  Felice  watched,  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  significance 
of  war  came  to  her.  She  saw  suffering  and  suffering  and 
suffering  for  women  and  for  men,  honor  and  glory  and  suf- 
fering. She  turned  away  overwhelmed  by  a  great  dread  that 
would  long  haunt  her.  Days  of  suspense  followed,  days  of 
waiting  for  a  letter  that  was  long  in  coming  and  did  not  satisfy 
when  it  came,  for  it  told  only  of  the  preparations  for  war. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  there  was  no  news  from  her 
dear  ones.  That  was  a  time  of  agony  and  dread  and  suffer- 
ing unspeakable.  All  France  was  tense  with  feeling,  for 
before  long  the  armies  of  France  and  Germany  would  meet. 
What  the  result  of  the  battle  would  be  no  one  knew,  but  all 
feared. 

Day  after  day  Felice  sat  silent  and  alone  with  her  hands 
folded  idly  in  her  lap.  At  last  came  a  letter  from  her  hus- 
band and  sons.     It  said : 

' '  Dearest  one : 

Soon  our  army  will  meet  the  Prussian  hosts  and  then  we  will 
have  to  fight.  Perhaps  we  will  be  killed.  No  one  can  know, 
mother,  but  if  we  are,  remember,  dear,  it  is  for  France,  and 
be  brave." 

There  was  more,  but  she  did  not  read  it.  As  hour  after 
hour  passed,  she  sat  with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  reading  the 
words  again  and  again  until  they  were  branded  on  her  aching 
brain.  All  night  she  lay  awake,  picturing  to  herself  her  loved 
ones  lying  torn  and  bleeding  on  a  battlefield,  calling  her, 
while  she,  held  back  by  some  powerful,  unseen  force,  struggled 
helplessly  to  go  to  them. 
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When  morning  came,  unable  to  lie  still  with  the  great  fear 
that  was  in  her  heart,  she  went  out  on  the  still  street  and 
wandered  around,  clutching  the  letter.  A  kindly  neighbor, 
seeing  her  distress  and  realizing  that  the  letter  must  be  the 
cause,  gently  took  it  from  her  hand  and  read  it. 

Then  he  said:  ''Madame  Felice,  this  letter  was  written 
five  days  ago.  Three  days  ago  the  armies  met  and  they  have 
been  fighting  ever  since.  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  depot  where, 
perhaps,  there  will  be  some  news  of  Monsieur,  your  husband, 
and  of  your  sons. ' ' 

She  followed  him  like  a  child.  They  found  the  depot  filled 
with  women  and  the  men  too  old  to  fight,  all  anxiously  scan- 
ning the  long  lists  of  soldiers '  names,  fastened  to  the  wall,  one 
marked  "Killed",  another,  "Wounded,"  and  the  last,  "Miss- 
ing". Through  the  crowd  Madame  Mesral  passed  at  once  to 
the  list  marked  "Killed".  There  she  saw  the  confirmation 
of  all  her  fears  in  letters  of  cruel  black  that  burned  their  way 
into  her  very  soul.  As  she  stood  staring  with  eyes  full  of 
anguish  unbelievable,  at  the  first  name,  "  Jacque  Mesral",  fol- 
lowed by  the  name  "Pierre  Mesral",  the  end  of  everything 
seemed  to  her  to  have  come.  She  stood  helpless,  alone  with 
her  sorrow,  blind  to  all  about  her.  As  if  in  a  dream  she  heard 
some  one  say,  "A  letter  for  you,  Madame,"  and  saw  a  hand 
extending  towards  her  a  letter,  bearing  the  ominous  red  cross. 
Mechanically  she  took  it,  with  gaze  intent  on  its  symbol,  to  her 
the  sign  of  blood.  Perceiving  that  she  was  almost  paralyzed 
with  grief  and  unable  to  do  more  than  hold  the  letter  and  look 
at  its  significant  bit  of  red,  the  kindly  neighbor  again  came 
to  the  rescue,  opening  the  letter  for  her.  It  had  been  written 
the  day  before  at  a  Red  Cross  hospital  near  the  battlefield.  It 
read : 

"Dear  Madame  Mesral: 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  report  to  you  the  death  of  your  two 
brave  sons,  Jacque  and  Pierre.  They  were  mortally  wounded 
in  the  first  day's  fighting  and  lived  only  through  the  night. 
Their  last  words  were  for  you.  They  said,  'May  God  bless 
and  keep  our  mother'." 

The  letter  was  signed  by  a  Red  Cross  nurse. 

One  moment  Madame  struggled  with  the  grief  that  seemed 
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too  great  to  bear.  Then  suddenly  her  expression  of  supreme 
sorrow  changed,  in  an  instant,  to  supreme  hatred  and  diaboli- 
cal cunning.     Her  eyes  became  fierce  and  cruel. 

Thrusting  the  letter  into  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  she  turned 
swiftly  and  heeding  nothing,  hastened  to  the  home  that  had 
been  so  happy.  She  went  at  once  to  a  safe  and  unlocked  it. 
Kneeling  down  before  it  and  thrusting  her  hand  among  the 
papers  in  one  corner,  she  brought  out  a  dagger,  a  deadly-look- 
ing weapon  with  a  silver  cross  as  a  handle.  This  she  deliber- 
ately polished  and  sharpened  until  its  steel  blade  shone  almost 
as  brightly  as  its  silver  handle.  Running  her  finger  along  its 
edge  she  noted  with  keenest  satisfaction  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  made  sharper.  Then  she  calmly  wrapped  it  in  a 
cover  of  thick  leather  and  placed  it  in  her  dress  with  the  Red 
Cross  letter. 

Only  once  she  broke  down  and  moaned,  ' '  Oh,  my  little  ones, 
my  little  ones !  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  such  grief  ?  I 
was  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world.  I  will  never  come 
home  until — until — " 

Then  she  left  the  house  and  disappeared. 

Ten  days  later  an  unconscious  French  officer  was  brought 
to  the  hospital  at  Soissons.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  fight 
the  day  before  and  a  surgeon  had  found  him  on  the  battlefield 
that  night.  The  officer's  first  questions  on  regaining  conscious- 
ness were : 

' '  Where  am  I  ?  Where  has  the  '  Mad  Woman '  gone  ?  She 
was  with  me  when  I  fainted." 

The  surgeon  told  him  where  he  was  and,  seeing  that  it 
would  relieve  him  to  talk,  said: 

"What  'Mad  Woman'?     Tell  us  about  her." 

''Well,  last  night  when  I  was  lying  there  helpless  on  the 
battlefield,  among  all  those  moaning,  suffering  soldiers,  I 
heard  a  stealthy  footstep  that  sent  a  chill  of  terror  through  me. 
Out  of  the  shadows  came  a  woman  with  long,  black  hair 
hanging  in  snakelike  strands  over  her  shoulders,  her  right  hand 
concealed  among  the  folds  of  her  dress.  I  saw  her  bend  over 
a  poor,  wounded  German  near  me  and  feel  his  heart  to  see 
whether  he  still  lived.  Then,  horrors!  It  still  makes  me 
shudder  to  think  of  it.     She  raised  her  right  hand  and  the 
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steel  that  I  saw  flashing  in  the  moonlight  a  moment  later 
descended  into  the  soldier's  body  and  was  withdrawn,  dripping 
with  the  life-blood  that  would  never  again  course  through  his 
veins.  I  heard  the  woman  murmur  in  a  hoarse  voice,  more 
like  an  animal  than  a  human  being: 

"  'Don't  cry,  my  little  ones,  don't  cry.  I  shall  send  you 
many  more  like  this  one.' 

' '  Where  had  I  heard  those  words  before  ?  Then  I  remem- 
bered. One  of  our  men  who  was  wounded  a  week  ago  and 
lay  on  the  field  all  night,  told  a  strange  story  of  a  mad  woman, 
carrjdng  a  bloody  dagger,  who  bent  over  him,  crooning  those 
words,  but  passed  on  when  she  saw  that  he  was  French.  It 
was  rumored  about  among  the  soldiers  that  every  night  she 
appeared  on  the  battlefield,  searching  out  and  stabbing 
wounded  Germans  and  always  murmuring  those  words : 

"  'Don't  cry,  my  little  ones,  don't  cry.  I  will  send  you 
many,  many  more  like  these.' 

"They  had  called  her  the  'Mad  Woman'  of  Soissons. 

"For  an  hour  she  moved  over  the  field,  silently  'sending 
her  little  ones  many  more'.  Some  died  without  a  sound; 
others  moaned;  many  did  not  know  they  were  being  killed. 
One  young  fellow  near  me,  who  had  been  delirious,  and  had 
been  talking  of  his  mother  and  home,  died  murmuring, 
'Mother,  the  Death  Angel  has  come  for  me,'  before  the  woman 
could  plunge  her  dagger  into  his  heart. 

' '  The  woman  was  coming  nearer  to  me.  Cold  sweat  broke 
out  on  my  brow.  Then  she  bent  over  me,  whispering  hoarsely, 
'  You  are  one  of  us.  I  will  carry  you  to  safety. '  She  picked  me 
up  and  gently  carried  me  near  our  trenches  where  you  found 
me.  On  the  way  her  mind  seemed  to  become  clearer  and  she 
said: 

"  'What  have  I  done  to  deserve  that  my  sons  should  be 
killed  by  these  heartless  Germans  ?  What  can  I,  their  mother, 
do  to  repay  ? ' 

"Then  she  disappeared  and  I  fainted  from  weakness." 

"I  suppose  we  found  you  soon  after  that,"  said  the  sur- 
geon. ' '  By  the  way,  have  you  ever  seen  this  dagger  before  ? ' ' 
As  he  spoke  he  held  up  a  blood-stained  dagger  with  a  silver 
handle  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.     "It  was  lying  beside  you." 

' '  Why,  I  believe  it  is  the  very  one  the  '  Mad  Woman '  had. ' ' 
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A  week  later  the  jpeople  of  Soissons  were  alarmed  early  in 
the  morning  by  a  thundering  roar  and  they  felt  their  houses 
shaking.  The  terrible  noise  and  quaking  soon  ceased  and  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  Soissons  was  on  the  street,  all  ques- 
tioning, none  able  to  explain. 

Half  an  hour  later  an  excited  French  cavalryman  galloped 
into  Soissons,  waving  his  hat  and  yelling.  He  paused  long 
enough  at  each  group  of  the  townspeople  to  say,  in  answer  to 
their  volley  of  questions,  ' '  There  has  been  a  terrific  explosion 
in  the  quarries  just  south  of  the  city,  where  the  enemy  have 
held  themselves  for  a  week.  Before  the  explosion  a  strange 
woman  was  seen  slipping  toward  the  side  of  the  quarries  where 
the  explosion  occurred.  Tw^enty  minutes  later,  thousands  of 
Germans  were  hurled  into  eternity.  Now  the  rest  are  going 
away. ' ' 

In  the  evening  when  they  were  sure  that  all  the  enemy 
had  gone,  the  people  of  Soissons  flocked  to  the  quarries.  Scat- 
tered everywhere  were  the  dead,  some  half-covered  with  the 
earth  and  stones  thrown  up  by  the  explosion,  some  with  face  or 
arms  alone  visible  above  the  dreary  waste.  They  were  so 
many  that  their  comrades,  in  their  hurried  flight  from  the 
scene  of  horror,  had  not  attempted  to  bury  them. 

The  surgeon  from  the  hospital  at  Soissons,  with  his  staff 
of  nurses,  was  searching  out  the  wounded  and  caring  for  them. 
Often  huge  stones  had  to  be  removed  from  the  crushed  limbs 
of  suffering  soldiers  and  often,  overcome  by  pain,  they  died 
while  the  surgeon  bent  over  them. 

In  the  search  they  came  upon  a  woman,  held  fast  by  a  pile 
of  loosened  eartli  and  stones.  In  her  nerveless  left  hand  she 
held  a  piece  of  fuse.  Her  white,  haggard  face,  with  its  lines 
of  suffering,  framed  in  long,  black  hair,  depicted  all  the  sor- 
row and  awfulness  of  war. 

The  surgeon  said,  almost  instantly,  ''She  is  the  woman 
whom  French  soldiers  call  the  'Mad  Woman  of  Soissons'." 

Lifting  one  tightly  clenched  hand,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
that  it  graspel  a  soiled  and  worn  letter,  bearing  a  Red  Cross. 
He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  when  he  read,  "Dear 
Madame  Mesral,"  for  he  had  heard  the  story  of  her  disap- 
pearance. He  turned  away  and,  remembering  the  soldier's 
story,  murmured,  "She  has  sent  many,  man}^  more  to  her  little 


ones." 
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The  new  editorial  staff  of  the  Magazine  desires  to  extend  to 
its  readers  its  sincerest  wishes  for  a  good  sum- 

SERVICE  nier  vacation.     May  your  summer  be  happy, 

useful  and  filled  with  service  for  others. 

"Our  motto  Service  shall  remain, 
And  service  we  will  do." 

Our  motto  applies  just  as  much  to  a  summer  vacation  as  it 
does  to  a  regular  session  and  to  later  life.  What  a  power  for 
good  our  student  body  could  be  if  this  idea  and  its  fufillment 
could  be  instilled  into  every  member.  A  college  girl's  oppor- 
tunities make  greater  her  responsibilities.  Every  Normal  girl 
owes  her  home,  her  town,  her  county,  her  college,  her  state, 
a  debt  and  not  until  she  renders  in  service  the  full  amount  of 
this  debt  will  she  have  paid  for  her  year  in  college.  There  are 
so  many  ways  of  being  helpful,  useful,  thoughtful,  and  true  to 
our  college  motto,  "Service".  A.  B. 
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The  whistles  blow  for  five  o'clock.     And  then  for  an  instant 
not  a  sound  until  far  down  the  hall  a  door  slams. 
CHANGE  It  is  followed  by  a  second  slamming  door  and  a 

voice  calling  across  the  hall.  Half  wondering, 
I  start  up  and  put  out  my  hand  for  the  clock  habitually  near 
at  hand.  Then  I  remember.  It  is  no  longer  a  school  morn- 
ing, and  there  are  no  lessons  to  be  prepared.  Examinations 
are  over.  A  knock  at  the  door  and  a  voice  says  through  the 
slight  opening,  "Aren't  you  going  to  tell  us  good-bye?  You 
wanted  to  be  waked  at  five  o'clock."  And  I  realize  it  is  "the 
morning  after".  The  open  window  presents  a  sheet  of  cold 
gray  mist.  Through  this  comes  the  sound  of  rattling  dishes. 
Those  who  are  to  leave  on  the  early  trains  are  already  eating 
breakfast.  The  curtains  bulge  with  a  gust  of  wind.  Objects 
in  the  room  are  damp  and  clammy  to  the  touch.  The  dim 
morning  light  does  not  become  brighter  and  my  spirits  sink 
with  the  barometer. 

This  is  the  day  I  have  longed  for.  For  months  we  have 
looked  forward  to  this  day  when  we  should  be  "through". 
During  the  pretty  apring  days  who  has  not  felt  the  grip  of 
the  wanderlust?     Not  I,  for 

"I  mind  me  in  the  days  departed. 
How  often  underneath  the  sun, 
With  childish  bounds  I  used  to  run 
To  a  garden  long  deserted. 

Old  garden  rose-trees  hedged  it  in, 
Bedropt  with  roses  waxen-white, 
Well  satisfied  with  dew  and  light. 
And  careless  to  be  seen. 

And  gladdest  hours  for  me  did  glide 
In  silence  at  the  rose-tree  wall ; 
A  thrush  made  gladness  musical 
Upon  the  other  side." 

All  through  the  spring  I  felt  this  call  and  I  longed  for  the 
day  that  could  satisfy  it.  Now  then,  why  am  I  not  happy  at 
the  prospect  ?  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  the  sadness  of  parting 
with  the  old,  even  though  we  go  to  a  more  delightful  future. 
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It  may  be  the  general  unrest  that  comes  from  making  adjust- 
ments. It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  loss,  of  some- 
thing missing,  something  gone.  It  is  certainly  not  happiness ; 
it  is  not  unhappiness ;  it  is  the  lack  of  both.  It  is  the  undefin- 
able  presence  that  we  find  at  every  parting  of  the  ways.  It 
is  that  which  clings  to  the  old  and  yet  reaches  out  for  the  new. 
It  is  change.  M.  P.,  '16. 

The  topics  we  talk  about  are  all  very  well,  but  they  are  too  few, 
too  narrow,  and  too  worn;  the  topics  we  think 
TaPICS  about  are  fewer,  narrower,  and  more  worn ;  and 

the  topics  we  know  about  are  positively  mea- 
ger, and  frayed  from  repetition.  Oh,  we  deserve  scathing 
denunciation  and  no  less,  for  encouraging  a  fault  so  patent 
and  at  the  same  time  inexcusable,  because  so  easily  overcome. 
The  very  subject  under  discussion  is  trite  from  all  the  preced- 
ing exhortations  upon  it — they  have  failed,  and  this  will  doubt- 
less follow  the  beaten  path,  but  the  cry  for  utterance  is  too 
strong  to  resist. 

Take  table  conversation,  that  bull's  eye  hit  by  all  would-be 
reformers,  for  example.  "Isn't  this  meat  horrid?"  "Oh, 
have  you  heard  the  latest?  Jennie  is  on  probation,  and  so 
silly — nothing  at  all."  "We  had  the  very  hardest  Math,  les- 
son this  a.  m.  I  've  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  a  six, ' '  Now, 
what  inspiration  is  there  towards  better  meat,  orderly  conduct, 
and  studious  habits  in  such  conversation  ?  If  the  subjects  are 
to  be  brought  up  for  criticism,  some  good  should  result,  or  bet- 
ter not  talk  at  all. 

Now  the  trouble  is,  where  to  place  the  blame  in  this  condi- 
tion of  table  conversation,  as  well  as  campus  conversation,  dor- 
mitory conversation,  and  social  conversation.  First,  the  exten- 
uating circumstances  of  the  completeness  of  the  college  com- 
munity life,  owing  to  the  size  and  slight  isolation  of  the  insti- 
tution; of  the  necessary  self -emphasis  imposed  by  even  the 
moderately  close  restriction ;  and  of  the  inf requency  of  oppor- 
tunity for  conversation  at  all  in  the  busy  day.  After  these, 
the  blame  rests  upon  the  upper  classmen  and  leaders  in  the 
social  sets,  for  these  who  set  the  pace  in  other  things,  set  it  just 
as  distinctly  in  conversation. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  fault  lies  with  the  individual,  for 
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it  is  easy  to  read  a  standard  newspaper  fifteen  minutes  a  day ; 
to  look  interested  wherever  you  hear  of  a  topic  sufficiently 
above  your  head  to  make  you  think  you  ought  to  know  it,  but 
do  not  want  to ;  to  read  current  events  a  little  at  a  time  till  you 
make  yourself  like  them;  and  above  all,  to  cultivate  human 
beings.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  these  human  beings,  and 
an  easy  thing,  if  you  go  at  it  from  your  own  side  upward, 
beginning  with  the  things  you  know  and  can  handle  best,  and 
growing  to  the  others  naturally.  The  world  may  be  waiting 
for  just  you,  who  are,  or  can  be  absolutely  indispensable  to 
just  as  important  an  -area  as  you  care  to  strive  for.  The  best 
way  to  strive  is  to  know  with  head,  heart,  and  hands,  all  the 
topics,  represented  by  daily  contact  with  people,  things,  and 
opportunities.  G.  W. 

The  place  of  a  woman  in  society  is  different  from  that  of  a 

man  only  in  that  she  herself  is  different  from 

THE  PLACE  OF    ^  ^^^^     j^  -^  j^^j.  ^^^y  ^^  herself,  as  well  as 

^nciFTY^^  society,  to  be  a  conscious  citizen.     It  may  not 

be  the  duty  of  every  woman  to  marry,  but  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  woman,  in  whatever  vocation  she  chooses, 
to  be  efficient.  Should  she  marry  I  would  say  that  her  respon- 
sibility tow^ard  society  is  increased  because  she  is  assuming 
the  vital  relationship  of  training  its  future  members.  It  is, 
therefore,  even  more  imperative  that  she  be  equipped  with 
high  ideals,  with  a  broad  education,  and  a  good  social  balance. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  woman,  in  spite  of  the  demands  of  her 
home,  to  develop  her  thought  life — to  study,  to  observe  the  life 
about  her,  and  to  render  intelligent  service  wherever  it  be  pos- 
sible. She  should  not  confine  her  interests  to  her  home  any 
more  that  a  man  should  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
business  whereby  he  provides  for  his  family.  Neither  man 
nor  woman  should  fail  to  be  conscious  of  the  life  that  is  going 
on  about  them  or  unprepared  to  lend  a  hand  in  that  life. 
Both  a  man  and  a  woman,  if  they  are  well  rounded  citizens, 
ought  to  touch  every  phase  of  life,  and  in  these  enlightened 
times  should  a  woman  fail,  through  ignorance  or  through  a 
narrowed  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  womanhood,  to  perform 
that  which  is  the  duty  of  all  times— the  duty  of  making  bet- 
ter all  things  which  do  touch  our  lives?  G.  A. 
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C  o  tn  m  e  n  c  e  in  e  n  t 


1/ 


Camp  Supper 

On  Friday  night  before  commencement,  the  Juniors  invited 
the  Seniors  to  a  camp  supper.  An  apparently  inexhaustible 
supply  of  bacon,  toast,  cheese,  coffee  and  potatoes,  added  to 
three  hours  of  pure,  unadulterated  school  girl  fun,  made  the 
event  particularly  enjoyable.  After  supper,  the  big  circle 
around  the  crackling  camp  fire  sang  a  great  variety  of  folk 
songs,  plantation  songs  and  popular  music.  These  renditions 
were  followed  by  some  impromptu  recitations  of  the  same 
type.     "It  was  good  to  be  there." 

Society  Notes 

The  first  event  of  every  commencement  is  the  meeting  of 
each  society,  to  hold  a  reunion  of  old  and  new  members  and 
transact  the  final  business  of  the  year.  Both  societies  met  on 
Saturday  night.  May  22nd,  with  a  goodly  number  of  honorary 
members  present.  After  the  regular  business  meeting,  there 
were  brief  speeches  by  the  various  alumnae,  and  with  the  Cor- 
nelians, an  informal  musical  programme,  followed  by  refresh- 
ments. 

In  the  Adelphian  Society,  the  Senior  Class  gave  a  play, 
' '  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest. ' '  The  leading  parts  were 
taken  by  Hildah  Mann,  Alice  Sawyer,  Kathleen  Erwin,  Gladys 
Avery  and  Mabel  Cooper.  This  cast  alone  insured  success. 
Their  acting,  added  to  the  sparkling  wit  of  Oscar  Wilge, 
brought  continued  applause. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon 

Sunday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  Baccalaureate  Ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Vines,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Charlotte,  North   Carolina.     His  subject 
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was  the  appreciation  of  the  ^'Unseen  Empire",  and  his  devel- 
opment of  this  theme  was  most  inspiring  and  uplifting. 

Organ  Prelude — Second  Sonata Mendelssohn 

Hymn  46—' '  O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past  " Croft 

Invocation 

Anthem — ' '  Eecessional "    deEoven 

Eesponsive  Reading — Psalm  XXIV 

Gloria  Patri   Greatorex 

Scripture  Lesson 

Anthem — Double  Trio,  Ave  Maria Abt 

Prayer 

Hymn  112 — ' '  Ein  Teste  Burg  "   Martin  Luther 

Sermon Rev.  W.  M.  Amines,  D.  D. 

Hymn  283 — ' '  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers  "    Sullivan 

Benediction 

Memorial  Service 

In  the  afternoon  the  Senior  Class  held  memorial  exercises 
for  Merrill  Shelton,  of  Waynesville,  whose  recent  death  was 
such  a  bitter  bereavement  to  all  who  knew  her,  and  to  those  of 
her  own  class  especially.  The  services  were  brief,  and  though 
necessarily  sad,  they  were  held  in  as  nearly  the  sunny  and 
cheerful  spirit  that  Merrill  herself  always  exhibited,  as  was 
possible.  There  were  appreciations  from  the  Faculty,  Senior 
Class,  Cabinet  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
and  Adelphian  Literary  Society,  and  a  quartette,  ' '  Safe  in  the 
Arms  of  Jesus".  The  loss  of  such  a  young  and  beautiful  life, 
and  such  a  brave  and  optimistic  spirit,  is  a  real  grief  to  the 
whole  college,  which  extends  its  deepest  sympathy  to  those 
most  near  and  dear  to  her. 

Services  of  the  Young  "Women's  Christian 
Association 

On  account  of  the  weather  this  service  could  not  be  held, 
as  usual,  in  Peabody  Park,  but  was  held  in  the  College  Audi- 
torium. The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  with  the  scripture  and  prayer 
taken  by  Rev.  R.  Murphy  Williams,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  near  the  College.  Dr.  Smith's  sub- 
ject was  the  Book  of  Esther,  treated  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  characters,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  P^sther 
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as  hostess  to  the  great  thought  of  the  whole  book,  "Who  know- 
eth  whether  thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as 
this?" 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  a  storm  caused  the  elec- 
tricity to  go  off,  and  the  service  closed  in  the  darkness  with  the 
best  of  the  old  hymns,  led  by  Rev.  Williams.  It  was,  perhaps, 
more  impressive  for  such  an  ending,  but  certainly  Dr.  Smith 's 
sermon  was  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Class  Day  Exercises 

The  Senior  Class,  having  always  "had  notions  in  its  head" 
about  the  superiority  of  morning  hours,  ever  since  the  plant- 
ing of  its  flower  garden  at  sunrise,  in  place  of  a  tree  by  moon- 
light, held  Class  Day  exercises  on  Monday  morning  at  eight 
0  'clock,  again  being  forced  indoors  on  account  of  the  preceding 
rain.  This  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  in  so  far  as  the  abilities 
of  the  audience  to  catch  the  finer  points  in  the  various  read- 
ings, so  often  lost  in  the  open,  were  concerned.  The  pro- 
gramme was  varied  by  having  each  girl  represent,  behind  a  pic- 
ture frame,  her  prophecy,  as  it  was  read.  After  the  farewell 
song,  given  on  the  first  page  of  this  number,  the  President  of 
the  Class  lowered  the  Senior  Red  and  White  to  the  bottom  of 
the  historic  spade  handle  and  raised  the  Junior  Lavender  and 
White  to  the  pinnacle  of  honor. 

The  presentation  to  the  College  of  a  six-foot  statue  of  the 
"Winged  Victory"  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Jackson,  Dean 
of  the  College,  in  a  few  well-chosen  and  appreciative  words. 

Class  Songs — Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  Senior 

Address  of  Welcome 

Heading  of  Class  History 

Class  Poem 

Eeading  of  Last  Will  and  Testament 

Presentation  of  Gift  to  College 

College  Song 

Dramatization  of  Prophecy 

Farewell  Song 

CLASS    OFFICERS 

President,  Julia  Bryan;  Vice-President,  Susie  Eankin;  Secretary, 
Eoselle  Ditmore;  Treasurer,  Ruth  Albright;  Critic,  Inez  Honrine; 
Prophet,  Annie  Albright;  Historian,  Mildred  White;  Reader  of  Last 
Will  and  Testament,  Gay  Holman;   Poet,  Carey  Wilson. 
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Alumnae  Day 

The  class  exercises  were  followed  by  the  regular  business 
meeting  of  the  Alumnas  Association,  now  a  legally  incorporated 
body.  At  this  meeting  the  graduating  class  was  received  into 
membership,  and  Miss  Nettie  Allen,  of  Henderson,  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.  After  the  business  meeting, 
the  alumnae  banquet,  at  which  the  Juniors  served,  was  cele- 
brated in  the  college  dining  hall. 

During  the  morning  the  address  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion was  given  by  Miss  Laura  Drake  Gill,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Co-ordinate  College  for  "Women,  Trinity  College, 
Durham,  N.  C.  Her  subject,  "Vocations  for  Trained 
Women,"  was  peculiarly  fitting,  because  in  a  normal  college, 
such  as  this,  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  vocation  of  teach- 
ing that  we  are  prone  to  overlook  the  many  other  avenues  in 
which  the  students  of  the  state  college  could  do  useful  and 
successful  service. 

Dances 

At  five  0  'clock  Monday  afternoon  there  was  a  repetition  on 
the  college  green,  by  special  request,  of  the  dances  given  May 
morning.  The  first  was  a  double  Maypole,  given  by  twelve 
members  from  each  of  the  four  classes.  This  was  followed  by 
two  dances  by  the  Seniors,  representing  "The  Robin"  and 
"Spring".  The  latter  was  especially  beautiful,  being  exe- 
cuted by  a  few  picked  dancers,  who  were  dressed  in  flowing 
green  robes,  with  garlands  about  their  heads,  to  represent  the 
approach  and  burst  of  spring.  The  girls  were  trained  by  INIiss 
McAllester,  Physical  Director. 

Annual  Concert 

The  annual  concert  of  the  IMusic  Department,  given  ^Ion- 
day  evening,  took  the  form  this  year  of  the  opera  Faust.  On 
account  of  the  usually  overflowing  crowd  present,  an  admis- 
sion fee  was  charged,  for  the  first  time,  and  still  the  concert, 
from  the  point  of  attendance,  was  decidedly  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  given.     Heretofore,  Handel's  ^Messiah  has  been 
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the  most  pretentious  undertaking,  but  from  now  on  the  yearly 
plan  will  probably  be  an  oratorio  at  Christmas,  and  an  opera 
at  commencement.  The  chorus  grows  slowly  but  steadily  in 
both  ability  and  numbers,  there  being  a  hundred  and  sixty 
picked  voices  this  year.  Mr.  Wade  R.  Brown,  director,  has  so 
developed  the  quality  of  both  the  chorus  work  and  the  gen- 
eral college  singing,  that  it  is  a  coveted  privilege  to  be  in  the 
former  and  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  latter. 

Practically  all  of  Faust  was  given,  with  much  success,  on 
this  occasion.  Those  taking  part  were :  Marguerite  (soprano), 
Miss  Kathryn  M.  Severson;  Siebel,  Martha  (contralto),  Mrs. 
Wade  R.  Brown;  Faust  (tenor),  Mr.  James  M.  Price;  Valen- 
tine (baritone),  Mr.  James  Wesley  White;  Mephistopheles 
(bass),  Mr.  Overton  Moyle ;  The  Normal  College  Chorus;  Miss 
AUeine  Richard  Minor,  pianist;  Mr.  G.  Scott-Hunter,  organ- 
ist ;  Mr.  Wade  R.  Brown,  conductor. 

Graduating  Exercises 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Class  of  Nineteen  Hundred 
Fifteen  were  on  Tuesday  morning.  May  25th.  The  Seniors, 
led  by  the  first  Adelphian  marshal.  Miss  Annie  Beam, 
marched  in  single  file  between  the  lines  of  the  daisy  chain, 
which  extended,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Juniors,  from  the 
last  door  of  the  auditorium  to  the  section  in  which  the  Seniors 
were  seated,  and  about  which  the  chain  was  later  looped. 

The  Governor  was  most  cordial  and  complimentary,  as  well 
as  delightful,  in  his  appeal  to  the  higher  womanhood  of  the 
state,  as  represented  by  the  graduating  class.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  the  members  of  this  class  were  not  very 
cordial  in  response  to  his  anti-suifrage  views !  They  applauded 
much  more  vigorously  Hon.  F.  P.  Hobgood's  following 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  the  women  of  the  state  would  prob- 
ably be  early  called  upon  to  Consider  more  seriously  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  of  this  state,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  graduates. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  presentation  of  the  diplomas 
to  the  fifty  members  of  the  class.  Of  these,  thirteen  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  five.  Bachelor  of  Science ;  two, 
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Bachelor  of  Music;  one,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics ;  and  twenty-nine,  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy. 

PROGRAM 

Processional  March   College  Orchestra 

Hymn :     ' '  Jerusalem  the  Golden  "   LeJeune 

Invocation 

Annual  Address Hon.  Locke  Craig 

Double  Trio :     The  Nightingale  Song Nevin 

Presentation  of  Constitutions  Hon.  F.  P.  Hobgood,  Jr. 

''The  Old  North  State" 

Presentation  of  Bibles Rev.  E.  Frank  Lee 

Awarding  Diplomas 

National  Anthem 

Benediction 

In  Honor  of  Red  and  "White 

Tuesday  evening  the  Seniors  entertained  in  honor  of  all 
former  Red  and  White  classes,  at  a  most  informal  reception 
in  the  Students'  Building.  The  College  Orchestra  rendered 
music  for  the  occasion,  and  Mr.  G.  Scott-Hunter  presented  in 
song  what  he  calls  his  "Nonsense  Rhymes",  which  are  always 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  as  is  his  music  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Overton 
Moyle  and  Mr.  James  M.  Price,  who  took  the  solo  parts  in 
Faust,  contributed  some  most  enjoyable  features  to  the  im- 
promptu programme,  and  at  their  request  certain  members 
of  the  Senior  Class  rendered  a  negro  minstrel — on  this  occa- 
sion, minus  the  negro — for  which  the  class  was  famed  in  days 
gone  by.  The  whole  class  sang  college,  class  and  athletic 
songs,  and  after  refreshments  had  been  served,  the  visitors  left 
their  hotesses  to  gather  for  a  last  class  meeting. 

Miscellaneous 

Visitors 

A  great  many  alumna?  of  the  College  returned  for  com- 
mencement, and  particularly  were  there  numbers  of  the  for- 
mer Red  and  White  girls  back  to  see  their  colors  once  more 
head  the  list.  Many  relatives  of  the  Seniors  came  to  make 
the  season  more  pleasant,  and  these  above  mentioned,  together 
with  city  visitors,  filled  the  auditorium  in  gratifying  num- 
bers for  each  event. 
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Annuals 

The  distribution  of  annuals  just  at  Commencement 
increased  the  interest  among  the  students.  This  Annual  is  a 
Junior  and  Senior  joint  edition,  because  their  pageant  next 
year  will  prevent  the  rising  Senior  Class  from  undertaking  the 
publication  of  any  Annual.  The  general  opinion  among  the 
students  is  that  this  is  the  best  volume  so  far  published. 

Prize 

The  Walker  History  Prize,  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  a 
subject  in  North  Carolina  History,  was  won  this  year  by  Miss 
Mary  Bobbitt  Powell,  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  for  a 
paper  on  "Guilford  County  in  Constitutional  Conventions." 
Heretofore  the  prize  has  been  ten  dollars,  but  henceforth  it 
will  be  instead  the  publication  of  five  hundred  copies  of  the 
winning  paper. 

Senior  Festivities  —  Bonfire 

On  a  certain  dark  night  just  before  Commencement,  the 
Senior  Class  filed  out  in  ghostly  silence  to  a  space  in  the  park, 
cleared  for  a  huge  bonfire,  in  which  were  burned,  with  appro- 
priate explanations  and  ceremonies,  the  individual  and  for- 
ever secret  "white  elephants"  of  the  class  members.  Around 
the  fire,  with  only  the  hovering  guardianship  of  Mr.  Ratledge, 
the  last  class  meeting  was  held,  and  the  following  everlasting 
officers  were  elected :  President,  Katherine  Erwin ;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Ethel  Wells ;  Secretary,  Ethel  Thomas ;  Treasurer,  Hal- 
lie  Beavers;  Critic,  Carey  Wilson. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Student  Self-Government  Association 

Gladys   Avery    President       Evelyn  Whitty  Secretary 

Ethel  Thomas  Vice-President       Carrie   Goforth Treasurer 

Ma.rsha.ls 

Chief— Hildah  Mann,  Hyde  County 

Adelphian  Cornelian 

Ruth  Harris    Cumberland  County  Julia  Bryan  Edgecombe  County 

Merrill  Shelton   Haywood  County  Margaret  Willis   Surry  County 

Alice  Sawyer  Brunswick  County  Mazie   Kirkpatrick   ..   Haywood  County 

Lucy   Hatch   Alamance  County  Tempe   Boddie   Durham  County 

Mary  Gwynn Rockingham  County  Ruth  Tate  Alamance  County 

Literary  Societies 

Adelphian  and  Cornelian  Societies— Secret  Organizations 

Senior  CIa.ss 

Tulia   Bryan    President       Roselle  Ditmore   Secretary 

Susie   Rankin   Vice-President       Ruth  Albright   Treasurer 

Inez   Honrine    Critic 

Junior  Class 

Esther  Mitchell    President       Naomi  Poole  Secretary 

Tanie  Ipock   Vice-President        Sarah    Gwynn    Treasurer 

Caroline   Robinson   Critic 

Sophomore  Class 

Estelle  Dillon    President       Artelee  Puett   Secretary 

Louise  Maddrey   Vice-President       Frances   Morris    Treasurer 

Kate  Jones   Critic 

rreshn\a.n  Class 

Catherine  Wilson  President       Belle  Kornegay  Secretary 

Ruth    Harrison    Vice-President       Bessie  Ruck   Treasurer 

Margaret  George   Critic 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Sadie  McBrayer   President       Louise  Maddrey   Secretary 

Mary   Gwynn    Vice-President        Sarah  Gwynn  Treasurer 

Athletic  Associa-tion 

Pauline   Shaver  President  Elizabeth  Evans   ..V.-Pres..   Sophomore 

Ethel   Wells   V.-Pres.,    Senior  Sue  Johnston   V.-Pres.,   Freshman 

Mary  Gwynn  V.-Pres.,  Junior  Elizabeth  Masemore  Secretary 

Mabel  Cooper  Treasurer  Sarah   Gwynn   Critic 
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LOOK  FOR  THIS  LABEL 


IN 


College   Sweater   Coats, 

which  denotes  quality  in 

Sweater  construction 

C  Every  Sweater  Coat  bearing  this  label  is  made 
with  reinforced  shoulders  which  prevents  sagging, 
all  pockets  are  knit  into  the  garment,  and  all  col- 
lars are  one  piece  auto  style  shaped  to  fit. 

C  We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Ohco  Sweaters  in 
all  sizes  and  colors.  Every  sweater  carries  a 
guaranty. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Jerseys,  Wright 
&  Ditson  Tennis  Racquets  and  Balls,  Tennis 
Nets,  Tennis  Shoes,  etc. 


Odell  Hardware  Co. 

JOBBER  OF  A.   J.  REACH,    STALL    &    DEAN, 

VICTOR  AND  WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

SPORTING  GOODS 
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